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Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


ial attention = to serving families Office, 
903 North Eighth St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 
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SMALL PRIVATE FAMILY LIVING AT 
Glenside wish two young men or a. married 
couple to board. to station. Ref- 

erence.required. To desirable parties terms will be 
made satisfactory. Call on or address A. J. F., Of- 
fice INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


OARDERS WANTED IN A FRIENDS’ FAM- 
fly near 15th and Race Streets. Pleasant 
rooms, terms moderate, table board. Address 

K., 1, this Office. 





OARDING.—LARGE SECOND-STORY FRONT 
room, unfurnished, except carpet and shades, 
to let, with board. Also, a fine fourth-story 

front, furnished. Adults only. 1718 Spring Garden 
Street, Philad’a. 

URNISHED ROOMS, WITHOUT BOARD, FOR 
K men. 1536 Cherry Street, Philadelphia. 





ACANCIES FOR TEACHERS OR STUDENTS. 
Call or address 247 S. 15th Street, Philad’a. 


ANTED, IN A FRIENDS’ INSTITUTION 
near Philadelphia, an active working wo- 
man, who has some executive ability, to 

take charge of a first-class steam laundry. 4 
$25 per month. Reference required. Friend pre- 
ferred. Address M., this Office. 


ANTED.—A SINGLE MAN ON A GENTLE- 
man’s place, short distance from the city. 
Must understand the care of horses and 

milk one cow. Address A., 1, this office. 





OUNG LADY (FRIEND) DESIRES POSITION 
as Stenographer and Type-writer. Two pease 
ex ence ; reference from former employer. 

Address H., 1, this Office. 


FOR SALE. 


That attractive property, Sarah Fell’s former 
Boarding School, will be sold at Public Sale, Tenth 
month 17,at2 p.m. Good buildings, e lawn 





and maple grove, most excellent water, choice fruits 
of all ds in great abundance, and 25 acres of 
very uctive land, just the place for a good 


school to be continued, near Bycot Station, Buck- 
ingham, Bucks Co., Pa. For particulars see 
CHAS. B. LIVEZEY, 1221 Arch 8t., Philad’a. 


Young Friends’ Association. 


The Monthly Meeting of the Association will be 
held on Second-day evening, Tenth month 8th, at 
8 o’clock, in the Cherry Street. Meeting-house, 15th 
aud Race streets. 

The subject for consideration will be ‘‘ The Chap- 
paqua Conferences.’ All persons interested are in- 
vited to be present. 


NOTICE. 


The Annual Meeting of the Association of Friends’ 
Home for Children will be held at the Home, 40/1 
Aspen Street, on Fifth-day, Tenth month 4, (Thurs- 
day, October 4), 1894, at 8 4S m. All are welcome, 

OSCAR W. WHITE, Sec’y. 


‘‘The Quaker Ideal.’’ 
By FRANCIS FRITH. 
LONDON EDITION. 


Price, in eae binding, 35 cents; in cloth binding, 
cents. Imported and for sale by 


Friends’ Book Association, 


8. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa. 


Religions Views of the Society of Friends, 
A Pees ats es aoe of Religions at Chi- 
By Howarp M., JENKINS. 


Leaflet, (23 pages, size to fit ordinary letter envel- 
). Price, 3 cents single copies; 50 cents for 25; 


75 cents for 50; $1.00 for 100. Sent by mail at these 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association Limited, 
921 ARCH STREET, Philac’a. 


1894. 





Publisher’s Department. 


*,* A CORRESPONDENT who says he wishes to join 
a community of Friends, writes us from an interior 
eounty of Pennsylvania, asking for information “ as 
to. the settlements of Friends in those States lying 
between the 35th and 4ist parallels of latitude in 
what is generally designated as the Mississippi and 
Missouri valleys. Our means are limited, and will 
necessitate us to locate ourselves without spending 
too much in hunting up a place. Cheap, fertile land, 
witb available water, and a reasonable chance to 
the railroad, in a settlement where Friends have 
begun to locate is what we want.” 

The places suggested by our correspondent would 
be, so far as the settlements of Friends are con- 
cerned, in central and Southern Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois, Southern Iowa, Southern Nebraska, and all 
of Kansas. If any of our readers in those localities 
would think it well to address S. 8. B., in our care, 
describing their neighborhoods, we will forward 
the letters. 


*,* PLEASE note our address: No. 921 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. Matter sent to Friends’ Book Associa- 
tion (15th and Race streets), has to be forwarded 
from there, involving some trouble, and some loss 
of time. 


a*, We have still on hand a number of copies of 
the INTELLIGENCER aND JouRNAL of all recent 
issues, having printed an extra number, and will 
furnish them, of course, as long as this supply holds 
out. The reports of the Chappaqua Conference 
begin in the issue of Eighth month 18. 


A Gas or Oil Stove 


will warm that room these cool mornings and 
evenings better and cheaper than starting the 
heater. No dirt, smoke, or dust. 


CONROW, House Furnishings, 


903-905 Market Street. 


(YAR OLINE RAU, 
PLAIN MILLINERY, 


736 Spring Garden street, Phila. 
4 Medium Felts and Straw Bonnets. 


A eaccs 


SELLERS, 
ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 
With best of references. 
Room No. 40 Imperial Building, 411-413 Walnut St. 


John Faber Miller, “Xocnsrews Po 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 
Counties. ’ 


AD ITS PICTURE TAKEN, CABINET SIZE.— 
The Old Liberty Bell did. You can get one 
for your collection by sending 25 cents to 
L. P. Marshall, Photographer, 
1833 Ridge Avenue, Philadelpbia, Penna. 


LECTURES. 


AARON M. POWELL, Editor of 7he PAii- 
anthropist, will accept occasional invitations to 
lecture upon “* The White Cross and Puriety,”’ 
““ Woman as a Citizen,” “ The National Drink 
Problem,” ‘‘ Whittier,” ‘Wendell Phillips,’’ 
and “ Glimpses in Europe.” Address, for dates 
and terms, THE PHILANTHROPIST PUBLISHING 
Co., 39 Nassau St., New York City. 
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Friends’ desis 


Locust VALLEY, LonG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. 
Thorough courses ss for admission to any 
college, or furnishing a good business education. 
Terms, for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. 

The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
poenety located on Long Island, about 30 miles 
— New York. For catalogue and particulars ad- 

FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Principal, 
Locust Valley, Long land. 
Between Sixth month 15th and Ninth month 15th, 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 


Friends’ School, 


WILMINGTON, ‘pacawann, 


m Ninth month 10, 189%. The wae 
th Kindergarten and ends with the High 
ae ool and College Preparatory. A department for 
the training of teachers and Kindergartners. Spe- 
cial rates for Friends. Good boarding in families of 
Friends. Catalogues mailed when requested. 
SaAC T. JOHNSON, aunties: 


Ww ae — 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarding and Day natu at Bik eas 

At Jenkintown, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
A first-class 7 and college Ee paratory school 
under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 

A liberal and extended course of study in mathe- 
matics, sciences, literature, languages, music, and 
drawing, besides thorough work in all common 
school branches. Eleven teachers, nearly all 
Friends. Next term begins on Ninth Mo. 11, 1894. 


For circulars SeLe 
LOUIS B BLER, ae pal, 


Or to nkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


School for both sexes under the care 
of P Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 
ing is new and much en , and has jx rfect san- 
itary arrangements. Ex ent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. thfully and 

easantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
‘New ¥ York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, adi 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN IN 
Chappaqua, 


Swarthmore College. Sie 


Under the care of Friends. Opens 9th Mo. 18, 1894. 
Full College Courses for young men and young 
women, leading to Classical, gineering, Scien- 
tific, and Literary degrees. Machine oan labora- 
corses, ane libraries. For Catalogue and particu- 
la 

- CHARLES Ds GARMO, Pn. D., President, 


Swarthmore, Penna. | 


The Misses Shipleys’ 


BRYN MAWR BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


ao pares for college and gives academic instruction. 
Jay pupils conveyed to and from station. 
October 34. Send for circular. 


THE MISSES SHIPLEY, 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsyivanis. 


re ila School. 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Catalogues for 1893-94 are ready and will be 
mailed on application to any one desiring informa- 
tion about the school. 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


Brown Preparatory School, tice’ prasd's, 
Young men prepared for any college. The best 


school for the student who desires to do a specified | 
ladies 


amount of work in a limited time. Youn 
prepared in private classes for the leading Female 
colleges. Evening classes. For circulars, address 
ALONZO BROWN, — 


Opens | 


| George School, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 
UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences; 
extensive grounds ; ten teachers, all specialists ; 


three courses of study, the Scientific, the 
and the Literary ; chemical, yuical, and vito 


laboratories ; manual Special care 
be given to the moral and  nemiieet the 
pu by teachers who are concerned Friends. 
or circulars and other information, address, 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


Peirce School 


The Representative Business 
School of America for Both 
Sexes. 

Second, Third and Fourth Floors of THE 


RECORD BUILDING, 917—919 Chest- 
mut Street, Philadelphia, 


Thirty Years Under One Management. 
Thomas May Peirce, A. M., Ph. D., 


Principal and Founder. 


DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS. 


This is a High Grade School, which couples a 
good English education with a systematic 
business trailing. Ex-President Harrison says 
of it: “It has an eminently practical cur- 
riculum.”’ 

A com@lete all-round equipment for business life, 
Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Correspondence, Ous- 
toms, Commercial Law, Banking, etc. 

Graduates are Successfully 

«+-s-Assisted to Positions. 


Peirce School is headquarters for the Mercan- 
tile Community and is called upon when young 
men and women are needed for counting room 
or office. 

The Fall and Winter Term will begin on MON- 
DAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1594. 

Entrance examinations held daily throughout the 
year. Enrollment blanks on application. 

Call or send for descriptive printed nmratter con 
cerning the School. 


| Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila, 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


Undertaker & Embalmer 


Office, 1313 Vine St., 


Residence, 1516 Brown St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


| Telephone 4036. 


JOHN B. BETTS, 
518 Walnut Street, 


Offers for sale 

Six Per Cent. Gold Bonds of the Delaware 
Co. Electric R. R. One-third of the cost 
of road. Write for particulars. 

Philadelphia City Mortgages. 


Street Railway Bonds 


Some sam Lines in Pennsylvania yielding 
6 per cent. free of tax, 


Municipal Warrants 


There are no better short term investments on 
the market at present. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, 
DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 











COAN SATE BS OF Use TO - we 


When you need the services of a Governess, Teacher, Tutor, Traveliv 
or any assistant where “brain work” is required, we will recommen 


> Companion, 
competent and 


thoroughly investigated candidates, free of charge. 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, (Edward C. Dixon), 1341 ARCH STREET, PHILA 
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IVORY« 
» QOAP 


27IT FLOATS» 
wi 


FOK TABLE LINEN. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., OIN’TI. 


The Revere, 


Refurnished and Improved. 





Open all the year, 
Full Ocean View, 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY, 
James M. Moore, Proprietor. 


‘The Chalfonte, 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
NOW OPEN. ON THE OCEAN FRONT. 





SALT WATER BATHS. ELEVATOR. 
SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 


E. Roberts & Sons. 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 


Capital iam — 
— paidin),. . . 


Dulivided i Profits, . 


pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
ete. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up- 
wards, per annum. 


JosepH R. RHOADS, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
ROBERT Morris EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. 
Wo. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 
Nicholas Brice, Charles 8. 
A. Graham Elliot, Edward 8. Sayres, 
a =. Janney, iy hy Gummey, 


John Cooper Shapley, 
te J. Bolton Winpenny. 
— 


Jone F. oan fawn 8 Dixon. 


Thomas RB. Gill 
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FIFTY-TWO THOUGHTS OF FRIENDS. 
XXXIX. 


That, therefore, which makes a good constitution must 
keep it, namely men of wisdom and virtue, qualities that 
because they descend not with worldly inheritances must be 
carefully propagated by a virtuous education of youth. 

WILLIAM PENN. 


This is an extract from the Preface to his “‘ Frame of Government ” 
for Pennsylvania, signed and published in the Fourth month, 1681, a 
few weeks after the grant of the colony had been made him by Charles 
II. It is a clear and sound proposition in public affairs, as trae now 
as two hundred years ago. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE UNSPEAKABLE GIFT. 
O, BLESSED Light of God! thou lead’st us out 
From the bewildering subtlety of words; 
That deadly mist that veils our fear and doubt, 
Where sorrow-stricken men like famished herds 
Caught in a briny marsh, stray aimlessly about. 
Thou Gift unspeakable! Thou Inward Light! 
Thy consecrating glory can uplift 
The feeble spirit to sublimest height ; 
Quick to reprove, to comfort not less swift, 
Thou surest witness to the Father’s love, 

Thy gentle rays illume the path of Peace : 
Athwart the gloom where Anguish sits i’ the dust, 
Thy sweet beams hover like a brooding dove, 

Until she sighs, the while her sobbings cease, 
I comprehend not, but Jove, J trust. 
F, } 


X. 
PRAYER. 
BY JONATHAN W. PLUMMER. 


Prayer is the soul's sincere desire, 
Uttered or unexpressed, 

The motion of a hidden fire 
That trembles in the breast. 


Prayer is the simplest form of speech 
That infant lips can try ; 

Prayer the sublimest strains that reach 
The Majesty on high. 


Prayer is the Christian’s vital breath, 
The Christian's native air, 
His watchword at the gates of death, 
He enters Heaven with prayer. 
ees 1771-1854. ] —James Montgomery. 
rayer among men is supposed a means to change the person to 
whcm we pray; but prayer to God doth not change Him, but fits us 
to receive the things prayed for—Zdward Stillingfleet. 

[ England, 1635-1699. } 

We, ignorant of ourselves, beg often our own harm, which the wise 
powers deny us for our good. So find we profit by losing of our 
prayer. — William Shakespeare. 

ees 1564-1616. ] 

rayer has a right to the word “ ineffable,” it is an hour of outpour- 
ing which words cannot express—of that interior speech which we do 
not articulate, even when we employ it.—Sophia, Madam Swetchine. 

[ Russia, 1782-1857. ] 

Is not prayer a study of truth, a sally of the soul into the unfound 
infinite? No man ever prayed heartily without learning something. — 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

[ United States, 1803-1882. ] 

Real inward devotion knows no prayer but that arising from the 
depths of its own feeling.— William Von Humboldt. 

[Germany, 1767+1835.] 
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A Christian will find his parenthesis for prayer, even through his 
busiest hours.— Richard Cecil. 

[England, 1748-1810. ] 

The simple heart that freely asks in love obtains.— John G. Whittier. 

Prayer, as an appeal to a superior power, seems inher- 
ent in human nature, resting in part, on our sense of in- 
ability to care for ourselves, and achieve our wishes with- 
out aid. Man from his earliest history seems to hgve 
recognized the existence of an unseen, infinite power or 
powers, to which we can appeal. 

In the lower stages of our development, prayer is an 
appeal, generally made in fear, asking protection from 
threatened injury, or for the possession of some coveted 
thing or condition, sacrifices are offered to appease wrath 
or to secure favor. As we advance in intelligence to the 
degree that we can perceive good and evil apart from our 
physical needs, we conceive this infinite power as prefer- 
ring the good, and requiring obedience on our part to 
His laws that -we and others may not be overcome by the 
power of evil, but may have the Divine favor in our 
struggle to achieve the good. 

Under a sense of God’s wisdom we desire to be, or 
to have, what He wishes, less. through fear and more 
through a conviction of its benefit to us. 

When in our progress we conceive God as all-wise, 
all-seeing, therefore not needing change in judgment or 
action, we cease to «sk Him to change and cease to fear 
Him in the danger sense, as before, but begin to fear that 
we may not see our duty, and therefore ask that He will 
give us power to see and do what is best for us. 

As we grow still nearer the true standard, or reach a 
consciousness that God is Love, and that we have a spir- 
itual nature in which his inwardly spoken voice can reach 
and instruct, we become loving and reverent ourselves, fear 
is cast out except in the love sense, and we pray that our 
hearts may open to this loving voice, that we may per- 
ceive the right, and, through watchful obedience, grow 
into the Divine likeness. We perceive, more or less, the 
deformity of sin and the beauty of holiness; we crave 
power to resist sin and avoid errors, that bring degrada- 
tion and suffering, and for ability to see and obey the 
Divine laws that bring blessing upon body, mind, and 
soul. Partaking of the Divine nature, our hearts are 
touched with the yearning for the sinful, the ignorant, 
and the weak, that filled the heart of Jesus, and our 
prayers go out for them; we forget self in the selfish 
sense, and labor as best we may to bring the kingdom 
(or government) of God throughout the earth, that it 
may be blessed with peace and comfort, that man may be 
lifted up into purity and nobility of character, and all 
become heirs and joint heirs with Jesus Christ in the 
Divine Kingdom. 

If these things be true, prayer may be classified thus : 

1. As asking of a superior power for escape from 
punishment, for personal wants, such as health, wealth, 
victory over others, etc. 

2. As asking of God publicly for blessing upon our- 
selves ; that we may be brought into right conditions of 
mind to realize the blessings asked for, or as an outpour- 
ing of the speaker’s heart in thanksgiving. 

3. Asking of God for our personal preservation from 
temptation ; for clearer sight of right; for growth in 
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moral and spiritual power; for nearness to the fountain 
of all good, and for the power to feel ‘‘ Thy will, not 
mine, be done.”’ 

4. Asking of God for others, that they may be pre- 
served from sin, or redeemed from its thraldom and have 
the peace, wisdom, and strength that comes to the pure 
in heart. 

1. Prayer in the first form is, we believe, under a mis- 
apprehension of God’s purposes, and may be and gener- 
ally is, an asking for a change of purpose on the part of 
God toward us, that he may do to us or for us, regardless 
of change in ourselves, differently from his intention 
before our prayer. In the spiritually undeveloped soul 


this prayer may be put forth in fear, and be wholly selfish | 


and unconscious of Divine love and justice, yet valuable 
in that it recognizes a power greater than human power, 
and opens the way to a recognition of the law of the 
Church that represents to it the will of God. It becomes 
true prayer as the person praying in reverence and integ- 
rity of heart pours out his cravings on the highest line of 
his comprehension of good. Under such conditions his 
mind grows clearer in its comprehension of right and of 
the purpose of prayer, is less restive under disappoint- 
ment, and more anxious for the right of himself and 
others. 

2. Public prayer for self or others coming from the 
heart in genuine sincerity of spirit and purpose, touches 
the hearts assembled with something of its own earnest- 
ness and leads them to join in its purpose or reach 
out to God in craving for individual needs, thus open- 
ing them to the Divine influence. A general or partial 
baptism of spirit may thus come to an assembly and bring 
it into deep and true emotion of heart. Other hearts 
may voice their craving or thanksgiving and the audience 
pass out at the close of such a meeting with reverent 
gladness and under a realizing sense of the Divine pres- 
ence among them. 

3. Prayer in this form does not ask for a change in 
God’s purposes, but that our purposes and actions may be 
in harmony with the Divine will. 

No genuine craving of the heart in prayer of this kind 
goes unanswered, if the heart and mind are kept open 
for the answer. Such prayers being, as James Mont- 
gomery says, ‘‘ the Christian’s vital breath, the Chris- 
tian’s native air.’’ 
ual and increase in our daily righteousness of thought 
and deed. It develops our spiritual nature which was 
created in the image of God and furnishes the lessons 
that broaden our views, increase our knowledge of God’s 


Jesus, as exempilfied in his life and teachings. 
Our prayer and our righteousness need to go with us 
in all our cares and duties, that this prayer may be felt 


who are in touch with us, making true Cecil’s saying that, 
‘a Christian will find his parenthesis for prayer even 
through his busiest hours.’’ Thus will sin lose its attrac- 
tiveness, and a right life become natural ; unselfish rather 
than selfish impulses will come uncalled and guide our 
actions, to the peace of our own souls and the betterment 
of others. 

The fourth form, or private prayer for others, may be 
a Christ-like prayer, a forgetting of self, a yearning that 
others may come to a knowledge of the saving power, 
the ‘* Christ Within,’’ that he may become their hope of 
salvation from sin and their guide to righteousness of 
thought and deed. 

This Christ yearning for others brings the soul into 
harmony with the Divine purpose, and into communion 
and sonship with our Heavenly Father. Yet how often, 





| daughter. 
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even as with Jesus, our hearts are touched with a sense*of 


failure, after our prayer has gone out for the preservation 
or restoration of loved ones, or for the increase of the 
Kingdom of God in the earth, bringing us into the agony 
of Gethsemane. Such prayer in faith and fullness of 
heart craving, brings us nearer to God, and doubtless by 
laws unknown to us the influence of our prayer is carried 
as an invisible power into the souls prayed for, there in 
measure to check the downward course, and create a 
hungering for a better life, and all the more surely as 
being a-spiritual power it arouses in the wandering soul 
an inward sense of sin, and awakens it to a consciousness 
of the inward voice that makes for righteousness. Noth- 
ing sent from our hearts by the impulse of our Heavenly 
Father’s love, returns void of its usefulness. 

Genuine prayer takes us away from outward thoughts 
and dependencies and brings into play the emotional and 
spiritual faculties, thus developing the Image of God 
which was breathed in us as an eternal life or living soul. 

As we comprehend that the highest prayer is not a 
form of words, but the ‘‘ heart’s sincerest desire,’’ not an 
asking for a change in God but for a change in ourselves, 
and live in its atmosphere as our ‘‘ native air,’’ we shall 
perceive more and more clearly the laws governing our 
spiritual development and grow toward a fullness of 
integrity and the nobility of the Christ nature. 

While not undervaluing even the lowest form of 
prayer for those who may use it, let us teach for ourselves 
and others sincerity and reverence of heart in all prayer, 
and with those who can reach the higher forms let us not 
fail to exercise that faith which believes that all out- 
stretching of the heart toward God and his good will, by 
laws known or unknown to us, reaches its purpose in de- 
gree, and bring him who prays, and him who is prayed for, 
nearer the God who is love, nearer into a likeness with 
Jesus, ‘‘ the preéminent Son of God.’’ 


XI. 
WOMAN'S WORK IN TEMPERANCE REFORM. 
BY ALICE C. ROBINSON. 


The first modern temperance society of which we have 
record was held irf the year 1808, in the famous Cold 


| Water county of Saratoga, in this wonderful State of pro- 
We must grow more and more spirit- 


gress and reform in which we are gathered to-day. 

The village clergyman and doctor joined forces, and 
called a meeting in the school-house, to which men of all 
classes responded, so that every seat in the modest build- 


| ing was occupied. 
purposes, and brings us into the spirit and purposes of | 


It had not occurred to even the most progressive wo- 


| men of that day that temperance was a matter for their 
| consideration, to say nothing of their boldness of partici- 
| pating in the proceedings. 

in our own souls and pass from them to the souls of all | 


Nearly thirty years later, in 1835, the first National 


| Temperance Convention was called again at Saratoga, no 
| women being among the delegates, of course. 


Governor Trimble, of Ohio, one of the representa- 
tives of his State, was accompanied by his young 
The opening meeting was so small as to be 
held in the dining-room of one of the hotels, where Gov- 
ernor Trimble invited his daughter to go with him; but 
as the girl glanced into the room, and saw only clergy- 
men and men of dignified appearance, she was too timid 
to enter, until her father assured her ‘‘ that she never 
should be afraid to even stand alone in a good cause,’’ 
and taking her by the arm, led her into a group of 
learned Christian men. The good seed sown that day 
brought forth fruit a hundredfold. 

About forty years later, Twelfth month 23, 1873, this 
same woman, Eliza J. Tompson, then wife of Judge 
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Tompson, of Hillsboro, Ohio, and a mother and grand- 
mother, led the first praying band of women in that 
mighty temperance crusade against the saloon, which 
struck the keynote now heard all over the world of wo- 
man’s work in-temperance reform. 

A few days ago, as I stopped before entering this tent 
to get a glass of ice water, so kindly offered from the 
barrel under the trees, I heard a young man ask, What 
does W. C. T. U. mean on this barrel? so perhapsa little 
explanation in this place would be well. There are many 
here most likely who do not remember twenty-one years 
ago ; how startled some of us were as the news came over 
the wires from Ohio that bands of praying women were 
visiting the saloons. To some of us it seemed quite 
hideous, these accounts of women going on their knees 


of the liquor-sellers. Itseems to us now, as we look back 
almost a quarter of a century, as an action of the most 
needed and wise kind. These women, many of whom had 
never opened their lips even in their own churches, going 
to plead for tempted fathers, husbands, and sons on the 
public streets, kneeling in the snow and storms of that 
winter, which cost some their lives. We know how all 
the drinking places were closed in many towns, and the 
keepers of saloons entered better business, only to be re- 
placed by others who again took up the disgraceful trade ; 
but the women of the country were aroused. 

Most of us are familiar with the birth, history, and 
development of this wonderful organization, the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, the ‘‘ second sober thought 
of the Crusade.”’ 
in Chautauqua, called the ‘‘ birthplace of great ideas,’’ 
with Mrs. Annie Wittenmyer as president, and Frances E. 
Willard as corresponding secretary. In 1879 Miss 
Willard was elected president of the Union, from which 
time the work of woman in this, as well as all fields of 
philanthropy, broadened and grew more spiritual, as wo- 
men began to realize that as they and their children are 
the greatest sufferers from this dreadful curse of intem- 
perance, so their Heavenly Father was calling them into 


aggressive public work to open the eyes of this so called | 


Christian nation to its responsibility in legalizing the 
liquor traffic. Those engaged in this business were ap- 
pealed to, the victims sought for, and ways of rectitude 


and forgiveness pointed out,—alas, often to see them sink | 


again into discouragement and wrong-doing, as the open 
saloon continued to drag down the weak ones. 


The conviction forced itself upon the workers that | 
righteous laws alone would protect, so a legal department | 


was established, and political parties appealed to. In 
1880 the idea of temperance education became a leading 


thought in the minds of some of the workers, and Mary | 


H. Hunt, of Boston, was made superintendent of the de- 
partment of Scientific Temperance Instruction with refer- 
ence to the effect of Alcohol and Narcotics on the Human 
System. All of the States and Territories except five have 
this compulsory law, so all children educated by public 
money, except in these five States, will not be ignorant of 
the evil effects of these poisons. 


The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union is now | 


the largest society of women in the world, and numbers 


about 400,000, and has forty departments, which reach | 


every branch of philanthropy and reform. 

The religious side was the first work established ; then 
followed the juvenile work, the literature department, the 
Young Women’s Christian Temperance Union, the parlor 
meetings, the flower mission, and free kindergarten, the 
Purity department, that our sons and daughters may have 
the same standard of high lives, and many other depart- 
ments. 





It was organized Eighth month, 1874, | 





Mary Clement Leavitt was sent as a missionary round 
the world, to lead the gospel of temperance to the rulers 
of every nation. She started from California on this 
momentous trip with $35 in her pocket. ‘‘O woman, 
great is thy faith: be it unto thee even as thou wilt.”’ 
She was gone three years, and accomplished great good. 

Other missionaries followed, bearing a petition of a 
million names to all the nations on earth to abolish this 
iniquitous traffic. Now the little bow of white ribbon, 
the badge of the W. C. T. U., is worn in every country 
under the sun. It has indeed girdled the world, and 
their motto, ‘‘ For God and Home and Every Land,’’ is 
heard in most tonguts. 

In England for years the ‘‘ blue ribboners’’ among 


| women have been the cause of great good; but when 
and beseeching their Heavenly Father to touch the hearts | 


Margaret Bright Lucas, sister of John Bright, and since 
Lady Henry Somerset took the helm of leadership 
the work has grown to great dimensions. Lady 
Henry Somerset, whom many of us enjoyed hearing 
on her two visits to this country, is well calculated to 
guide the thousands in her father country, which is suffer- 
ing so from the liquor traffic.—a woman of the highest 
type of Christian womanhood, possessed of all that this 
world can give in earthly possessions, and a consecrated 
spirit. 

There are other societies of women in the temperance 


| reform that have many thousand members ; the non-parti- 


san Woman’s Christian Temperance Union and the White 
Cross League. These societies unite on many central 
points, the ballot in the hands of women being consid- 
ered one of the greatest weapons for eradicating evils and 
wrong now protected by law. 


Women have not wings,—we cannot soar, 
But we have feet to scale and climb, 
By slow degrees, by more and more, 
The cloudy summits of our time. 


XII. 
PERNICIOUS LITERATURE AND ITS SUPPRESSION. 
BY ELI M. LAMB. 

Pernicious, as defined by the International Dictionary, 
is ‘‘ Having the quality of injuring or killing, destruc- 
tive, very mischievous.’’ Worcester gives an equivalent 
definition. 

In applying this to literature we refer, of course, to 


| its effect upon the minds and morals of its readers, and 


those of us who have had an opportunity of observing 
believe the adjectives ‘‘ mischievous,’’ ‘ injurious,’’ 
‘* destructive,’’ yes, ‘‘klling,’’ not too strong. Begin- 
ning with the lowest we may classify Pernicious Litera- 
ture under eight heads, viz. : 

1.. That which appeals to the imagination and in- 
flames the passions. 

2. That which deals also with imagination and appeals 


| to the feelings, causing the reader to lose his reason for 
| the time, and to reach false conclusions. 


3- The news of the day as given us in the columns of 
the newspapers. 

4. That which, being also fictitious, professing to be 
based upon facts, pictures possibilities rarely attainable, 
and has for its sole object to paint a moral. 

5. That which is called light literature, because it 
requires no attention to pick up the few points that it 
contains, or mental effort to float along, and generally 
leaves a reader better fitted to read the next trash that 
comes to hand, but not strong enough to manage success- 
fully anything good. 

6. That which is given us by agitators and sophists, 
who lead the public to false conclusions, either by cor- 
rect course of reasoning from false premises, or by start- 
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! 
ing from correct premises by an ingenious course of false | 


reasoning professes to have proved a case. 
7. Histories which deal with wars and contentions, 


dwell very largely upon battles and incidents pertaining 
to them. 

8. That ia which loose style and poor English pre- 
vail. 

Under the first head is a detestable class of literature 


hands of agents who work entirely upon school children. 
From it these children get their first lessons in vice, and 
gradually sink into the depths of iniquity. Mention is 


that agents from publishing places, not worthy to be 
called houses, are continually on the alert to make the 
immense percentage of the price of the book allowed 
them for getting it into schools and asylums for the care 
of children of both sexes. Cases have been discovered 
where girls and boys of debased natures and low instincts 
have been sent to school, and all expenses paid, that they 
might ply their infamous practices, and use their con- 
taminating influences for the downfall of the pure and 
innocent. 

Next in order I would refer to the ** Dime Novel ’’ 
literature, that takes the breath from our children by 
blood-curdling stories of ‘‘hair-breadth escapes’’ of 
those who have never existed, except in the diseased 
brain of authors of low estates. These tell of sneak- 
thieves, burglars, and highwaymen, and clothe them with 
the glamour of romance, generally dragging in something 
about good deeds performed on the way, telling of a 
‘*noble nature,’’ ‘‘ honor,’’—the kind common among 
thieves,—and ending with a return to a good life to spend 
the rest of his days decently. 

Parents and guardians of youth, look out for this vile 
trash as you would guard your children from the degrada- 
tion of drink and narcotics. Somehow these things get 
into the pockets of our innocent boys almost before they 
are out of sight of home on their first tramp alone away 
from the front gate. The pictures advertising these 


productions are found upon our walls and fences, as well | 


as in our newspapers ; and circulars of those ‘‘ charming 
stories’’ find their way into the front halls, not alune ot 
the poor but of the rich as well. Too often do these 
books occupy the attention of the boy at home in the 


evening when his school or other work is suffering ; or in | 


the school when the not-too anxious, or the too-trusting 
teacher gives him credit for close attention to study in 
school. 

Again I plead for the youth. Guard well this avenue 
through which tke arch. fiend sometimes finds entrance to 
happy homes. 

Our third class includes the sensational daily news- 
paper, which publishes all the news and rumors of news 
that may be found by means of reporters, correspondents, 
news agents and every other means known to humanity. 
These servants of the press collect the most minute as 


crimes of every kind, scandals of the worst sort, etc., ad 


infinitum, and turn the sluice gates of all this into the | 


editor's room. 
of our land ! 

portance or the opportunities for good that lie in the way 
of our newspaper press. 
kept as it should be—an inestimable influence for good 
in every corner of our country. Yet we too often see the 
paper which on one side contains editorials laden with 
lessons of virtue and morality, crowded on another with 


This is the ‘‘ free, untrammeled press ’”’ 





| ous living be glorified too ? 
well as the most disgusting details of accidents, trials, | 


It is not our purpose to underrate the im- | 


We would have it purified, and | 
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race, or with all the filthy recitals of the court-room dur- 
ing a scandalous trial. Is all this necessary? Are the 


| coffers of our Press Associations so dependent upon the 
and teach that wars are causes rather than effects, and | 


resources of the vulgar herd that they must for them 


| sacrifice their good name, their influence for good, and 


the patronage of the better classes of our country? 


| Would they not find richer compensation in an approv- 
| ing conscience and an increase of income from the 
| world’s good and improving people ? 
found sometimes, hidden from the light of day, in the | 


It must be appar- 
ent to all concerned in our country’s best interests, 
which includes the welfare of the young and rising gen- 


| erations, that through the press they must keep informed 


| as to the progress and growth of the nation, and must 
here made to call the attention of educators to the fact 


therefore read our papers. Then the press must be puri- 
fied, must be lifted from the slough of filth with which it 
is now mired. Further, it is too often the organ with 
which the doctrines and dogmas of Anarchists and un- 
worthy agitators reach and inflame the passions of the 
mob. So, too, our youths, unaccustomed to combating 
false doctrines, become entrapped, and fall an easy prey 
to the machinations of the enemies of society and human- 
ity in general. Guard well the press diet upon which 
the children feed. 

We shall now leave the subterranean abodes and enter 
into a purer atmosphere to which the rays of God’s sun 
penetrate, and morals do not suffer so much as do man- 
ners and mind. This comes under our fourth head. 

Friends, have you never heard that ‘‘ that boy was 
too good to live. God took him because he was so 
good’’? This isa story founded upon imagination, too, 
based upon some facts with most of the facts left out. 
That little hero of whom we speak was undoubtedly 
good ; we believe that, but he cannot help my boys nor 
your boys because he is not represented as having a nature 
like other boys, who cannot imitate his example. They 
are discouraged rather than encouraged by such high, 


| impossible ideals. This is akin to another class of novels 


of the same kind, 7. ¢., of those that go to the very low- 
est depths to drag out a character around which to weave 
a story, and build up a man who shall attain eminence 
and prosperity, and become just as-good a man as he was 
a bad boy, for the sake of showing our good boys 
how much better it would have been for them if 
they had gone out from the good home provided by 
provident, God-loving parents, to eat husks somewhere 
and then come back to shine as the subject above 
mentioned. These stories are almost invariably filled 
and flavored to excess with slang, false syntax, mis- 
erable rhetoric, and worse orthography for the sake of 
catching the attention and interesting the boys and girls 


| for whom fond parents are struggling, perhaps, to pay 
| teachers to correct these very abominations and to afford 
| proper models ; while the Sunday school and other free 


libraries are spreading broad-cast a literature that is 
counteracting all the best efforts that teachers and parents, 
too, are making against it. Why should not the son 
who stayed at home and wasted not his substance in riot- 
Then let us set our faces 
against that literature, the only object of which is to 
afford a pleasing and interesting story that gives a good, 
moral lesson, but teaches the dignity of bad manners, and 
weakens the mind rather than stimulates a healthy and 
safe mental growth. 

In the fifth class is placed light literature, trashy stuff 
that will do to skim over, is generally somewhat true to 
nature, filled with good stories, is spicy, rich in anecdote, 
etc., intended to charm without troubling the reader to 
think any. 

This may be compared with one who, to-day, carries 


minutely detailed accounts of prize fights, or a horse | a light load that requires no effort, and to-morrow takes 
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after a while he has no strength of muscle left; so this 
light literature, while it cannot be called pernicious in 
the sense of ‘‘ killing,’’ or being ‘‘ mischievous,’’ never- 
theless is to the mind ‘ injurious,’’ and very ‘‘ destruc- 
tive’’ of mental fiber. On this account it should be 
shunned. 
(Conclusion to Follow.) 
From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, London. 
THE PRICE FAMILY OF NEATH. 
(Concluded from Last Week.) 


Ir 1s remarkable how very seldom public events form the 
topic of this voluminous correspondence. The following 
alludes to the troublous times of the French Revolution : 

12 mo. 25,'94. ‘ Poor E. Hacking has lost her husband and son 
in a French prison; it is supposed for want of necessary food. T. T. 
“and his brother in-law are also dead. Captain Y. offered, it is said, 
£2000 for his ransom to the National Convention, who returned for 
answer, they would make no exchange with the English but with 
cannon balls. A captain of one of the British men of-war passed be- 
yond the limits, and was immediately shot dead. The prospect of 


things looks gloomy. May we be of that number who get to the 
oe” 4 


It mo. 16th, ’99. ‘ Times are very hard. This post brought word 
that the next flour must be at least 4 guineas a sack real, and they 
doubted it must be higher yet. Coal is also very scarce and dear. 
Potatoes §d. per gallon. We bought four bushels at 7s. 6d. per bushel. 
I am very careful of this article as well as bread.”’ 

The new assessment of taxes for war purposes was, at 
this time, a great concern to the minds of Friends. 
Anna Price felt it laid upon her to visit the men’s meet- 
ing on this subject, Margaret Allen and Mary Sterry ac- 
companying her, the burden of her message being, ‘‘ that 
our testimony against shedding of blood must be exalted 
to a greater degree.’’ Forty-three years later we get a 
glimpse of the real loss and suffering which Friends had 
to bear in support of their testimony against ecclesiastical 
demands. It is in a letter from A. P. to her son Joseph. 


She is afraid he may have been advocating Peace in too | 


political a way, and writes: 


‘‘Thou knowest, my dear son, thy poor old mother is rather apt to 
use the back string, that in thy zeal—rightly founded zeal—may not 
thy branches have shot over the wall? Provoking enough it is, that a 
distraint has been made at Briton Ferry, for the exorbitant sum of £20, 
for which they have taken the cow thou bought at Cambridge, and a 
horse, and sold them at so low a price, as to apply the overplus on the 
last seizure; whilst I wish our testimony borne faithfully and patiently, 
I do wish that our neighbors might be prevented from robbing.” 

Of Anna Price’s ten children one gets lovely glimpses 
in these records ; of the little boys who set seeds in the 
garden, and bring the seat that ‘‘ used to be in the meet- 
ing-house, and put it out under the trees,’’ that their 
mother may read to them ; with their artless questions as 
to the power of God in making the flowers grow ; to the 
time when eight of the flock had grown up to mature 
years, and take their part in the family and the church. 

Anna Price was most diligent in the service of the 
church, often traveling for many weeks together in vari- 
ous parts of the country. 

She lived to her eighty-eighth year, retaining the 
vigor of her mind. A little while before her death, she 


writes to her son, J. T. Price, who had been absent in 
America : 


“Tt will be very interesting to hear you are all safely landed on the | 


British shore, to participate in the approaching annual solemnity, con 
cerning which I have felt as much interest as when my age and bodily 


strength permitted my partaking personally with my friends; and | | 


greatly desire that all may hold to the Head, by which all, joined to 
gether as by joints and bands, may be edified by love,—love which fits 
for a happy immortality.”’ 


She died November 26th, 1846. 

In 1819, Peter and Anna Price lost their son, Edwin 
Price, a fine young man of twenty-three years of age. 
The memoir of him gives a very lovely picture of his 


| self when anything had to be done for others. 


| Price Family.’’ 


| Peace Society owes its existence. 
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Christian character, and triumphant exit from earthly 
life. He said to one of his sisters: ‘‘A union and com- 
munion of the soul with God, how glorious! O, when 
brought to the very gates of death, how is every barrier 
removed! It is a delightful feeling !—delightful !—most 
delightful ! One’s family, relations, and friends, 
are very near; but every other feeling seems lost in uni- 
versal love!’’ He died at Penzance, surrounded by his 
family. 

Junia Price, the fourth daughter of the family, was 
for many years a minister of the Gospel, and a most dili- 
gent worker in the Lord’s vineyard. She traveled, ac- 
companied by her devoted brother Joseph, very exten- 
sively in England and Ireland, notwithstanding that she 
was always more or less an invalid. I can recall a visit 
she paid when I was a child. The pale, saintly face, 
through which the spirit glowed, could not fail to make 
an impression, even on a child. Two very remarkable 
services are recorded of her ministry ; they were both at 
Caermarthen. The first, a visit paid, in company with 
H. C. Backhouse, during the tremendous excitement 
caused by the ‘‘ Rebekah Riots.’’ J. P. felt it right to 
make application to interview the magistrates and other 
magnates assembled in the court-house, and to exhort 
them on the peaceable principles of the Gospel. The ser- 
vice was acknowledged to have been well timed and useful. 

When almost at the close of her life, and suffering 
from a most painful and fatal disease, she felt that she 
had a debt of love to pay to the poor prisoners in Caer- 
marthen gaol, and in her failing state made this last 
touching effort, using also at the same time personal in- 
fluence in the neighborhood. After her death, there were 
abundant testimonies borne that the service of suffering 
had not been in vain. I am indebted to one of her 
nieces for the following recollections of her: ‘‘ Our re- 
membrance of my aunt Junia is as a saint indeed, im- 
pressed upon our hearts by her consistent obedience to 
every call from God to active service, and by her Christian 
fortitude in physical suffering. She never thought of her- 
The poor 
people around used to say, ‘ Miss Junia knows quite as 
well what to do for mothers and children as any mother 
knows.’’’ She died October 3d, 1845. 

Joseph Tregelles Price was the eldest son of ‘‘ The 
He was certainly a man of mark, and 
cannot be forgotten by any who ever knew him. He was 
more than 6 feet in height, of a powerful build, with a 
strong voice, and hearty manner; one whom you would 
judge at first sight rather fitted for martial exercises and 


| athletic sport, than for an elder of the Society of Friends ; 
| and yet this strong man was a tender and devoted son 
| and brother and uncle, a firm Friend, and most exem- 





plary in all the common duties of life. 

It was to Joseph Tregelles Price that the London 
In a letter to his sister 
Junia, in 1814, he writes: ‘‘I have yet to attend to the 


| most important of all,—that is, to put things in train for 


| establishing a Society for the sole purpose of aiming at 
such a diffusion of light and knowledge as shall tend to 

| the general and universal preservation of peace. There 

is a host ready to join.’’ The meeting was held at Plough 

| Court, on the 4th of June, the very day on which was 

announced the termination of the long war between 

| France and England. He continued from that time, by 
every means in his power, to promote the advancement 
of this great cause. 

He also founded, in connection with M. Waddington, 
‘‘La Société de la Morale Chrétienne’’ in Paris, which 
was successful in making a change in the law that in- 

| Iess, and so continues to decrease day after day, until 
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flicted death for political offenses; and the Courter 
newspaper, in 1830, speaks of the fact that probably 
Prince Polignac owed his life to the visit of a Quaker to 
Paris, of the name of Price.’’ 

I am again indebted to the pen of the same niece, 
who furnished reminiscences of her sainted aunt Junia: 
‘«OQur own remembrance of my dear uncle, J. T. Price, 
is always fresh. He was one of the kindest of uncles and 
of men. We well recollect how much regret he expressed 
if, at any preoccupied moment, he had said a word that 
seemed to him afterwards inconsiderate of the feelings of 
others, and how anxious he was to repair any mischief he 
thought he had done. We also recollect his trust and 
calmness under present loss,—as, for instance, when his 
iron-works were on fire ; and knowing that this was the 
case, and that others were on the spot, to do what was 
necessary, he had a double portion of Scripture read to 
the assembled household. A young nephew of his present 
used to smile and say, his patience was put to the test.’’ 

There is an interesting letter from the famous biblical 
scholar, S. Prideaux Tregelles, to his aunt L. Tregelles, 
of Falmouth, which contains an incident that strikingly 
illustrates the dauntless courage and. perseverance which 
was sO conspicuous a feature of the character of J. T. 
Price. It is written in 1831, at the time of the Merthyr 
Riots, when two men were incarcerated in Cardiff gaol, 
and condemned to death. 

J. T. Price felt the call of duty to visit them, and 
from conversation with one of them, Richard Lewis, was 
completely convinced of the innocence of the charge of 
his having caused the death of Black, a man who lost his 
life in the struggle. 

This led him to make further investigation, and he 
received information which entirely coincided with the 
statements of the prisoner. He immediately posted up 
‘to London to see Lord Melbourne, who was then Home 
Secretary, but could make ‘‘ little impression.’’ His next 
effort was to see the ‘* Lord Chancellor, Lord Brougham ;’”’ 
and here the arguments seemed to have so much weight 
that he promised to obtain a respite of ten days; and 
spoke earnestly to Lord Melbourne, but with the result, 
‘as if talking to a post;’’ whereupon this resolute 
champion sends up to Melbourne, in his seat in the House 
of Lords, ‘‘ J. T. Price begs to speak to Lord Melbourne 
for one minute ; a man’s life is at stake.’’ On his at last 
responding to this earnest appeal, he addressed him, and 
told him the facts he had received from the prisoner, 
conciuding with these words: ‘‘I felt his blood was on 
my head if I did not use every exertion ; . [now 
transfer its weight from my conscience to thee.’’ When 
he arrived at Cardiff with the respite signed ‘* Melbourne,”’ 
he was received with acclamations of joy. 

It is grievous to be obliged to add that, notwithstand- 
ing these noble exertions, the poor man, Richard Lewis, 
was eventually hung. Many years after, through the con- 
fession of the real culprit, his innocence was completely 
established. 

The youngest daughter, Christiana Abberley Price, 
survived her brother and sister for many years. Her 
home at Glenvelyn Cottage, Neath, was, in a remarkable 
degree, a centre, both of family life, Christian philan- 
thropy, and genial hospitality. 

In this refined and unique home, General Meetings at 
Neath had a peculiar charm. 
privilege of being taken in as a guest could forget it? 
The genial conversation, the pleasant surroundings, the 
Christian atmosphere, the ample provision without waste, 
the Welsh helpers in their national costume who were to 
be seen in the kitchen department, and the ease which 
prevailed, all combined to make the most delightful im- 





Who that had ever had the | 
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pression. To the family of orphaned nephews and nieces 
who became her charge, she was as a mother, to whom 
also their uncle, J. T. Price, had supplied an almost 
paternal care ; and beautiful instances might be recorded 
in which this tender solicitude brought its fruit in after 
days. 

C. A. Price was a minister amongst Friends for many 
years, and quite a mother in the Church to the little 
community in South Wales. She was a great favorite 
with the young, and it was said of her, in her advanced 
age, ‘‘ She could blend the gravity of age with the sweet- 
ness of a child.”’ 

She passed away, at the ripe age of eighty-seven 
years, on the 4th of June, 1879. 

I feel, as I have been engaged upon these fragments 
of the lives of those who are gone, how difficult it is to 
tabulate moral worth. While in natural science it is easy 
to gather up results, the causes which produce lasting 
effects in individual life and character are so subtle and 
so pervasive, that it is impossible to estimate them fully. 
Yet do not even these brief glimpses enable us to realize 
that there are voices in the past that yet sound with liv- 
ing power in our own day of struggle and of change? 

I think I cannot conclude this paper better than by 
giving a quotation from the sweet singer of ‘‘ The Price 
Family,’’ Anna Letitia Waring, whose mother, Deborah 
Waring, was the second daughter of P. and A. Price, 
and some of whose exquisite lyrics have become standard 
hymns of the English tongue : 

‘* With voice subdued, my listening spirit sings, 
While backward on the trodden path I gaze, 
Where ministering angels fold their wings, 
To fill with holy thoughts my song of praise. 
The shadow of the past, on future days, 
Will make them clearer to my quicker sight ; 


For the heart’s knowledge of Thy sacred ways,— 
Even in its darker, deepest shade,—is light.” 


HANNAH SOUTHALL. 


recent meeting of English physicians, related the follow- 
ing incident, making a personal application to his brothers 
and sisters of the profession : 

Before I practised what I taught in regard to this 
matter, I found that, sing however sweetly I might,.my 
advice penetrated very little into the life and character 
of the inebriates who came before me ; but when, in order 
to save a man whom I was called up to see through the 
night, I took the pledge, my practice then squared with 
my precept. I said to this man. ‘‘ What on earth do 
you mean by calling for me about once in every month 
in this way and wasting your substance, only for the bene- 
fit of your wine merchant and your doctor? You must 
be an unmitigated fool—why do you not take the pledge ?”’ 
When I went to see him next morning, drunk as he had 
been the night before, he grasped what I had said. 
‘« Doctor,’’ he said, ‘‘ you told me last night to take the 
pledge ; I will if you will.’’ What was a poor doctor to 
do? It was a case of the spider and the fly, and the result 
was that we took the pledge‘in that house together, and 
that man has kept it till this day. I saw him on Monday 
last before I came here, not as a doctor, for he is of no 
use to me, as now he is never ill, but he has been the 
means of making hundreds of people abstainers, mostly 
amongst the slaves of drink as he was himself. 


WE should accustom ourselves to self-denial and pa- 
tient waiting ; for the blessings that God reserves for his 
people are like fruit which will be wholesome when it has 
time to ripen, but will certainly be noxious if greedily 
and prematurely gathered.—Scoft. 
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HOPE. 


Much, though not too much, has been said and written 
about the Christian graces of faith and charity, but the 
Christian hope has been in a measure neglected by the 
public pen. Hope is the very life of the Christian of the 
kingdom. Let others despair who have not the hope of 
Christ ; let them grow discouraged who do not trust in 
the right arm of God ; discouragement and despair are 
no part of the dedicated life. ‘The true worship of the 
Father is a living hope, a deathless joy. Fear and 
despondency have no place in it. The more intimate 
our acquaintance with the Divine One, the more certain 
do we become that dark hours and bright are alike filled 
with his presence. As we grow to know his features more 
familiarly we begin to recognize that Countenance in 
every event and circumstance of life. Now we see as 
through a veil or glass, darkly ; but by a daily walk with 
God we shall come sooner or later to see face to face. In 
measure as this experience is ours we can leave the dead 
past to bury its dead timidities and misgivings, and 
‘* calmly front the morrow in the negligency of that trust 
which carries God with it, and so hath already the whole 
future in the bottom of the heart.’’ We do not appre- 
ciate, if we lose courage, the heavenly hope which faith 
in God bestows. Discouragement is a moral paralysis ; 
it always disables. If we know the Father to be al- 
mighty, shall we ‘despair at anything, so long as we strive 
to walk with him? Is not the Bible, are not our hearts 
full of blessed promises from Him whose compassions fail 
not? ‘*One and God make amajority.’’” The human 
soul, under divine rule, is equal to any circumstances. It 
can meet even death with a smile. It can face loss 
of friends, means, health; it can face blindness, 
deafness, paralysis, famine, fire, flood, anything, with 
that calm inward strength which has been trained by 
hundreds of trivial trials to overcoming. 

The things of ‘the world tend downwards; the spirit 
of Christ within is able to overcome the world. Troubles 
tend to harden and embitter human nature; for those 
who ask of God he will cause these things but to soften 
and sweeten. Privation tends to discontent and discour- 
agement ; God can inspire it with nobleness, trustworthi- 
ness, peace. Ease tends to selfishness; God alone can 
imbue it with world-wide sympathies and loving self- 
sacrifices. ‘Thought tends to speculation ; God can lead 
it toward the truth divine. Acquisition tends toward 
vain-glory ; but wealth of matter, mind, or soul, if de- 
voted to the cause of good, makes only humble. Ill 
health tends toward complaining ; but God will enable 
his own to overcome, or patiently, cheerfully, sweetly to 
endure. Obstacles tend to discourage and weaken; but 
the Father bestows upon his loved children both heart 
and strength anew by these means. Little annoyances 
tend to produce a peevish or irascible temper; but the 
Father will give through his Christ to all who desire it a 
temper sweeter and gentler for such trials. Care tends 
to oppress and weary ; but the Father will give grace to 
his own to mount by these means to a wider sphere, un- 
harmed. ll evil tends to destroy faith, hope, and love ; 
but the Father empowers all who ask him to overcome 
evil with faith, hope, and love. 

The Christian hope does not look for mere reward. 
It looks toward a wider living; a broadening of sym- 
pathies, a deepening of conviction, a heightening of 
aspiration, an all-round development of character, not 
as an end in itself, but as a means toward an amelioration 
of the world’s condition. We are needed, and we are 
needed at our dest physically and mentally as well as 
morally and spiritually. 


‘“« If the good were only better, 
Would the wicked be so bad?” 

It is the looking backward that interferes most with 
our growth and progress. Remember Lot’s wife. We 
make some spasmodic effort and then pause to look back 
and see how far we have come, how much we have done. 
That is not our work ; we are simply to plod on, on, on, 
looking always to the perfections of Christ, and never 
allowing ourselves to be discouraged, which we are sure 
to be if we let our thoughts dwell upon self. Hope looks 
forward to Christ. It looks forward, the Christian hope, 
with a glad heart, and loses all dismay at the little it has 
been able to accomplish, in the great happiness of being 
allowed to work for Christ, and trusted with a portion of 
his mission. Every Christian, says Henry Drummond, 
must grow into a Christ. And so we do if we live 
rightly. We experience by degrees within our own souls 
all the things he told when as Jesus of Nazareth he taught 
in Judea. Every Christian has within him the Christ- 
plant, which is all the time developing. We cannot 
make it grow, all we can do is to give it encouragement. 
God giveth the increase. We cannot add one cubit by 
taking thought. But we have the sure hope that God 
will give the increase, will give us character, sonship, 
daughterhood, if we surround this heavenly life of ours 
with healthful influences. The Christian hope is no 
will o’ the wisp enticing us upon dangerous ground by 
its fitful gleaming. It is the voice of God in the soul 
saying, ‘‘Come up higher, higher! Fear not; I am 
with thee. the way be dark thou shalt always have 
some ray to guide thee. If the radiance be blinding, be 
not disturbed. press on. Trust me; I shall not fail 
thee.’’ 

It is t}: mission of the Christian to prove to the 
world th.: he has something it has not; that Christ is 
all-sufficient. A pearl of great price, a treasure hid in a 
field, a child-like trust in things unseen, meat to eat that 
the world knows not of; righteousness, peace, and joy 
in the Holy Spirit. Let us be faithful to this great 
trust. Let us prove that— 

‘* Who God possesseth 
In nothing is wanting,’ 
for it is true. 

Never mind the past ; it is gone. Look not backward, 
even to regret evil done. There is no worship in that. 
Look forward ; follow hope, the Christian hope. Let us 
be faithful even to the least things of life, for the end is 
not yet. A. L. D. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN HEALTH REsorts.—At the 
recent meeting of the Homceopathic Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, in this city, a paper was read by Dr. B. W. James, 
in which he claimed that all the benefits derived from 
foreign travel could be very readily obtained without 
leaving America or even the United States. Every at- 
tendant advantage, he claimed, can be secured on either 
the Atlantic or the Pacific coast, at Mt. Desert, or St. 
Johns, San Francisco, or Sitka. ‘* There is glorious coast 
sailing,’’ he said ‘‘ along the Atlantic and Pacific shores, 
or the Gulf of Mexico and the great lakes with the St. 
Lawrence and Bay of Fundy ; all the delicate delights of 
a sail up the Nile can be duplicated by an ocean trip to 
South America. 

‘« There are conditions to be found in this country 
equal to any abroad, and for all patients, with the grand 
superiority of perfect hotel accommodations. American 
diet is more suited to Americans than the cuisine of 
Alpine, Continentai, or Himalayan hotels. The scenery 
is parallel in beauty and the climate often more salu- 
brious.’”’ 
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ENCOURAGE THE TEACHERS. 
THE summer holidays are over and again the schools, 
both secular and First-day Schools,—though of the latter 


task of moulding and training the children, who are not 
only the present joy, but the hope of the future time. 


Our sympathies are largely enlisted on the side of the | 


army of teachers, who are entering upon this great task 
before them, for never before was so much required, both 
as to literary qualifications and character. Step by step 
the profession of teaching is mounting to its legitimate 
place, that of first amongst the professions. For what is 
of greater importance than the proper guidance and right 


instruction of the young? Even medical skill—though 


an important factor in keeping the body in right order | 
and restoring it when ill,—should not take precedence of | 
that teacher, who can well train the young mind and at 


the same time aid in forming valuable characters. If it 


is true, as has been said, ‘‘that what you put into the | 


schools of a nation will appear in the life of that nation,’’ 
how greatly important is the work of these teachers to 


whom such a trust is committed, and how needful it is | terested and active member of the Society, and for a long time Clerk 


| of the women’s branch of the monthly meeting. } 


that we seek for the best that can be found, and then well 
sustain and encourage them. 

Especially should our codperation and encouragement 
be given to our First-day school teachers, for their labor 
is the more unselfish as it is given without money and 


without price other than the hoped-for reward of ‘ well | 


done.’’ In this field, when only a short hour once a 
week can be devoted to the moral and religious upbuild- 
ing of the young, the teachers should feel that they have 
the most cordial support of parents, and parents should 
feel that they know intimately those to whom they have 
delegated—in part at least—this instruction. There 
should be the interchange of visits between the homes 
and the teachers and the very frequent presence of the 
parents and close friends of the children at the school. 
Let not all the self-sacrifice of time be on the part of the 
teachers. Many of these have imperative demands on 
their time. 


| 





| cupied by her sister Hester and herself. 
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a critical attitude are fast passing away. Let all help to 


| hasten the time when teachers and parents shall labor to- 
| gether in guiding and training in the formation of strong 
| and righteous characters, which may prove no delusive 
| hope for the future, in the saving of our nation from 


ignorance and sin. 


DEATHS. 
BIRDSALL.—At her residence in Wilmington, Ohio, Ninth 
month 13, 1894, Mary Ann Birdsall, aged nearly 78 years ; a member 


| of Miami Monthly Meeting. Interment at Center Meeting grounds, on 
some have their holidays in winter,—are at work on the | 


the 16th. 


She was the daughter of Hezekiah and Ann (Perkins) Hiatt, and 
was born and raised in Clinton county, Ohio. 


FOULKE,—Suddenly, Ninth month 20, 1894, at Plymouth, Mont- 
gomery county, Pa., Anne J., widow of Samuel Foulke, in the 68th 
year of her age; an esteemed member of Plymouth particular meet- 
ing and Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. 

[Her death was the result of an accident, and has brought a deep 
feeling of sorrow to many attached friends. A local journal, the Nor- 
ristown Herald, says: ** She had been at the seashore for some time 
and returned on the previous day to the home near Conshohocken, oc- 
As was their custom, they 


| started on Fifth-day for Plymouth Meeting, driving a horse which they 


| quest to make; lay me to rest by the side of my wife.’ 


A parents’ duty does not end, as some may | 


think, by the sending of the children, there is the deeper | 
duty of seeing that the direction given by the teacher is all 


that can be desired, and the children should be taught at 


home to be reverently attentive and imbued with the im- | 


portance of the work. In this age of leniency towards the 


young let it not be carried so far as to permit childish | 


caprice and uncontrolled wills to cause waste of time, by 
unsettlement of purpose. 


direction—although there is abundant room for thore en- 
couragement—and we trust the days of standing aloof in 





| had owned for many years and always considered safe. 


| to nis duty as it was revealed to him. 


| esty, and truth and purity of character. 
| his ruling traits, and his loyalty to his family was very beautiful. Only 





Turning in 
the road near the Seven Stars hotel they skirted along the railroad in 
apparent unconcern. Suddenly the animal took fright, apparently 
without cause, and was immediately beyond control. The wagon was 
overturned and both occupants thrown violently to the ground. Assist- 
ance was rendered by George and Dr. Percy Cdtson, who did all in 
their power to aid the sufferers. They were removed to their home 
and Mrs. Foulke died in a short time, retaining consciousness until the 
last. Dr. Highley, the family physician, was summoned, but the pa- 
tient had expired before he reached the house.”’ 

She was the daughter of Jonathan and Eliza Davis Jones and 
granddaughter of the late Isaac Jones, of Conshohocken. Her hus- 
band, Samuel Foulke, has been dead a number of years. The late 
Evan D. Jones, of Conshohocken, was her brother. She was an in- 


HUNN.—Ninth month 1, 1894, Annie E., wife of the late John 


| Hunn, of Wyoming, Delaware, in the 78th year of her age. 


HOLCOMB.—At Newtown, Pa., Ninth month 15, 1894, John 


| Holcomb, in his 92d year; the oldest male member of Makefield 


Monthly Meeting. 

[The above notice was printed last week. The Newtown Enter- 
prise says: ** John Holcomb, an aged member of Makefield Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, and one of the oldest and most respected members of 
Newtown, was buried from his late residence, on Third day, the 18th 
inst., the interment taking place in Wrightstown Friends’ burying 
ground. The deceased retired from his farm thirty-four years ago, and 


| took up his residence in this borough, where he has since lived, and 
| at the time of his death had almost reached the great age of ninety- 


two years. He was a retiring man, not being often seen or heard in 
public places where men congregate; but attended faithfully and well 
It is doubtful if this country 
ever saw a better man, or citizen, than John Holcomb. In all his life 
of near a century, no one ever pointed the finger of doubt at his hon- 
Those sterling virtues were 


a few days before his death he said to his children in whom he had 
perfect trust: ‘ Do as you think best in all things, I only have one re- 
He leaves be- 
hind him two children, two grandchildren, and several great-grand- 
children. ‘ Blessed are the dead which die inthe Lord. They may 
rest from their labors, and their works do follow them.’ ’’] 


JACKSON.—In West Philadelphia, Ninth month 19, 1894, Jen- 


| nette Jackson, daughter of the late Richard and Sarah (Hancock) 


Jackson, and sister of the late Charles C. Jackson. Interment at 


Fair Hill. 


She was one of the active workers in the anti-slavery cause in con- 
nection withthe Female Anti Slavery Society. 


ORIN.—At Columbus, N. J., Eighth month 21, 1894, Mary Orin, 
aged 59 years. Interment at Upper New Garden meeting-house, Pa. 


THOMAS.—Ninth month 11, 1894, at the residence of her brother- 


’ ; s : As | in-law, Benjamin Rogers, Pendleton, Indiana, Esther L., daughter of 
Happily we believe there is a growth in this right | the late Lewis W. and Priscilla M. Thomas, in the 47th year of her 


| age; a faithful member of Fall Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends 


She became aware almost a year ago that her days here would be 
brief. Although life was sweet to her yet she frequently repeated to 
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her friends: ‘‘ If my work is done I am willing to go. I have no 


fear.” 
How truly may the oft-quoted lines of Halleck apply to her: 
** None knew her but to love her, 
None named her but to praise.”’ 
And in the long coming years she and her beautiful life will be to many 
a sweet and pleasant memory, and an example of what a woman 
should be. L. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 40.—TENTH MONTH 7, 1894. 
THE RICH YOUNG MAN. 


GOLDEN TEXT.— What good thing shall I do, that I may have eternal 
life.-—Matt. 19: 16. 


Scripture Readings: Matt. 19: 16-30; Mark 10: 17-31; Luke 
18: 18-30. 
TEACHING. 


The rich man came to Jesus and asked, ‘‘ What shall 
I do that | may inherit eternal life?’’ He had kept all 
of the commandments from his youth up, but that had 
not brought the desired happiness. Jesus said to them, 
‘* Sell that thou hast and give to the poor.’’ This man 
had lived a most exemplary life, he thought, but he felt 
that something was still lacking. He had plenty of 
money to supply all of his wants, but even with his great 
treasures he ‘was still unsatisfied, and came to Jesus to find 
out what the trouble was. Jesus told him to sell that he 
had and give to the poor, because he saw that his riches, 
although placing him in a position to gratify all of his 
material wants, prevented him from knowing the joy and 
comfort to be obtained from the companionship of those 
around him who were not as wealthy as himself. His 
wealth prevented him from giving to and receiving from 
them, not money, but sympathy and companionship. By 
giving his money to the poor he would have made himself 
one of them. Money would no longer be important to 
him, but companionship with his fellowmen would give 
more than all his wealth could give—the chance to do 
the little kindnesses which have no money value, but are 
such a powerful factor in living the true and eternal life. 

To-day there are many of us, who, like the rich man, 
find something lacking in our lives. Perhaps we have | 
shut ourselves off from the companionship of others by | 
treasures of knowledge which we have worked so hard 
and long in obtaining that we have neglected the little 
things that mean so much to those around us, and are 
such a large part of our own hanpiness, if we only knew it. 

Perhaps we have given our lives for some great philan- 
thropic movement, forgetting in our zeal that in our own 
homes the need for our companionship is far greater. 
And some day we find that we have missed something | 
somewhere, and like the young man are sorrowful when 
we learn that our strength and zeal had been better | 
spent upon ‘* the little unremembered acts of kindness | 
and of leve.’’ 

From all of us sacrifices are required,—sacrifices that | 
are as hard for us as this one was for the rich man. We | 
are all required to sacrifice ourselves for others, not in 
great things, most likely, but in the little everyday things | 
which really are quite as hard. We must try to keep the 
atmosphere around us sweet and cheerful even though we 
give up our own pleasures to do it. But in making the 
sacrifice, the eternal happiness that was impossible to the | 


| With a little care it could be kept up all the year. 





rich man so long as he had his treasures and kept himself | 
aloof from his fellow beings, is gained. And it alwaysis | 
when we try to do our best in the little as well as the 
great things of life. 


LESSON NOTES. 
Jesus and his disciples were now beyond Jordan, in the 
region called Perea, where John had preached and bap- | 


tized. The Pharisees had been bitterly incensed at his 
exposure of their fallacious teaching, and, inciting the 
worst passions of the people, they had sought to kill or 
at least drive Jesus away from their midst; therefore he 
had departed to that Bethany which was beyond Jordan. 
But the multitudes followed him, impressed with his 
power and his gracious presence. Along with those whose 
hearts were open to the truth went also the scoffers and 
the malignant, watching with evil eyes for some flaw in 
his utterances, some declaration at variance with Jewish 
traditions, but we have seen how supremely wise his 
course had been, notwithstanding the fact that malice had 
laid traps and hatred made pitfalls. The incident of 
to day’s lesson is out of the common order of the facts 
related of this period of the Master’s persecution. A 
young man evidently much impressed with Jesus’ wisdom, 
and feeling that his best life bad not yet been reached, 
demands some prescribed course of conduct whereby he 
may inherit eternal life. His earlier teaching had evi- 


| dently been of the formal sort, that institutes laws and 
| requires duties and performances which only ‘‘ cleanse 


the outside of the cup and the platter.’’ When, there- 
fore, he applied to Jesus, his mind was full of some great 
thing that he might do, some act infinitely greater than 
simply keeping the Commandments, which he satisfied 
himself had -been his life-long custom. Jesus knew the 
fulness of the meaning of those Commandments; he real- 
ized what it was to love the Lord with all his heart, and 
with all his soul, and with all his mind, and to love his 
neighbor as himself; but here was a man who had out- 
wardly kept the law, yet whose heart, and soul, and mind 
had never been touched with its real significance He 
was rich in possessions, rich in legal righteousness, rich 
in self-esteem, but poor in virtue, poor in love, poor in 
character. _ Jesus was continually teaching the things that 
make character, and seeing all that stood in the way of 
this young man,—between him and ‘eternal life,’’ he 
said to him, give up thy trust in all these things, let go 
thy false hold on life and begin down at the foundation 
to build character. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
On First-day, the 16th inst., the Circular Meeting was 
held at East Branch, N. J., with a good attendance. The 
audience was composed of a large number of young men 
and young women, who gave close attention to the com- 


| munication of Ezra Fell, of Wilmington, Del., who was 
| unusually favored upon that occasion. 


The next and 
last meeting of this series will be held Tenth month 21, 
at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. W. M. M. 


A friend, of this city, who has lately returned from 
Ocean Grove, N. J., writes us: 

‘¢ Friends’ meeting at Asbury Park is held every First- 
day afternoon, at 4 o’clock, and is quite well attended. 
J. A. 


| Bradley, the founder of the Park, has offered Friends the 
| hall where it is now held, rent free, for five years. 


Some 
Friends are quite anxious to have it kept up.”’ 


THE idea of the indwelling God is an attempt to 
reach out toward the reality and as such it taxes the 


| powers of the finite mind.—Prof. John Fiske. 


REMEMBER that if the opportunities for great deeds 
should never come, the opportunity for good deeds is re- 
newed for you day by day. The thing for us to long for 
is goodness, not the glory. — Frederick W. Farrar. 
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MEMORIALS. 


Read at Lincoln, Nebraska, Young Friends’ Association, Eighth 

month 26, 1894. 
‘* To commemorate the lives of the righteous is a tribute 
due to their memory, and may prove an incentive to the 
living to follow their virtues.’’ So recommends our dis- 
cipline. This subject has been on my mind for years, 
and I have often felt it would be a great benefit to the 
living to have the good deeds of them who have passed 
on before us recorded. 

The reading of such memorials has had quite an in- 
fluence for good on my life. It seems to me to’ read of 
the struggles and triumphs of others encourages us to 
press forward, and oft-times we find instances recorded 
where they have passed through fiery baptisms, such as 
we may be passing through, and we are led to seek the 
same Source that comforted them. 

I wish every meeting could realize what good they 
could accomplish by publishing memorials of their mem- 
bers who have lived up to their highest convictions of 
duty. I feel there are meetings where valuable Friends 
have passed on to the higher life, and no record of their 
noble lives has ever been commemorated, and among 
them ministers who have been prominent lights in our So- 
ciety. Speaking toa Friend concerning a valuable iin- 
ister belonging to that meeting, and asking why there had 
never been a memorial prepared of her, his reply was: 
‘« There was no one to doit ;’’ and yet it would be hard to 
find a more lively meeting, or better educated. people 
than its members. 

Friends, are we doing our duty? Are we not hiding 
our light under a bushel? I firmly believe if more of the 
lives of our worthy members were published in pamph- 
lets and distributed among our members and others, they 
would do much good, not for the purpose of extolling 
the dead, but rather to encourage us who still have to 
fight the battle of life. Nothing inspires me more to 
press forward under trials and difficulties than to read of 
them who have walked the same path, faced the same 
difficulties. CATHARINE ANNA BURGESS. 

College View, Ned. 


‘‘ORTHODOX’’ YEARLY MEETINGS: WIL- 
MINGTON, AND OHIO. 
WILMINGTON Yearly Meeting, of the ‘‘ Orthodox ’’ body, 
was held at Wilmington, Ohio, in the Eighth month, 
beginning on the 16th and closing on the 22d. Reports 
appear in the American Friend (Philadelphia) of Eighth 
month 30, and Ninth month 6. 

The statistical report showed there had been during 
the year 44 births, 62 deaths, 133 disownments. There 
are 35 established meetings, and 56 recorded ministers. 
The total membership is 4,646. (In 1893 there were 
reported 4,913 members; in 1892, 5,321.) No mem- 
bers were reported selling liquor, 21 using it, 4 raising 
tobacco, 8 per cent. of the membership using it. The 
committee on evangelistic and pastoral work reported 32 
**series’’ of meetings held, with 450 professed conver- 
sions, and 200 applications for membership. They 
report the payment ‘‘ to each evangelist, per week, $5,’’ 
and ‘‘ for pastoral work in smaller meetings, $225.’’ The 
American Friend report says: 

‘** Josephus Hoskins then spoke very earnestly in 
favor of the pastoral system, and some time was given to 
the discussion of the subject. Almost all Friends were 


united in the opinion that under the changed and chang- 
ing conditions surrounding them the pastoral system is 
necessary to the growth and prosperity of Friends’ meet- 
A collection for the use of the com- 


ings in the future. 





mittee during the ensuing year was taken, and amounted 
to $650.” 

Ohio Yearly Meeting (the ‘‘Gurneyite’’ branch of 
the ‘« Orthodox ’’ body) was held this year at Damascus, 
six miles east of Alliance. This is the yearly meeting to 
which the late David T. Updegraff belonged. It is held 
alternately at Damascus and Mt. Pleasant. On First-day, 
26th, (of Eighth month), there was a very large attend- 
ance at the meetings for worship. A letter from Alli- 
ance to the Chicago Zridume (Ninth month 10) says: 
‘« The meeting-houses, of which there are two commo- 
dious and comfortable buildings, were packed to their 
utmost capacity, and the large yard was crowded with 
people who were unable tc gain admittance to the church 
edifices. These were addressed by ministers from plat- 
forms erected in the four corners of the inclosure. The 
larger building, known as the ‘ Yearly Meeting House,’ 
was neatly decorated with evergreen festoons suspended 
from the center of the ceiling and reaching to the quaint 
old chandeliers and windows, while on the wall in the 
rear of the gallery and the speaker’s desk was the motto 
in evergreen: ‘ For Christ and the Church.’ 

‘‘The services of the day began promptly at 8 
o’clock with an experience meeting conducted by the 
Rev. J. Walter Malone of Cleveland. The service was 
one of remarkable interest and evident religious enjoy- 
ment to the several hundred who participated. After a 
number of fervent prayers the time was spent in short, 
pointed testimonies from old and young, male and fe- 
male, the tide of enthusiasm and religious joy at times 
reaching a high pitch. The hour for the morning 
‘ preaching services’ having arrived, an introductory song 
service was held in both meeting-houses. The singing 
was led by the Rev. J. Walter Malone and Miss Minnie 
Bassett of Cleveland, and the Rev. David Lewis of Co- 
lumbus. Miss Bassett sang a solo with pleasing effect 
and touching impressiveness. The principal sermon of 
this service in the larger building was delivered by the 
Rev. Dougan Clark, LL.D., Professor of Ancient Lan- 
guages in Earlham College, Richmond, Ind., who took 
for his text Isaiah 55: 6.’’ 

Following Dr. Clark, there was singing, and then 
‘*the Rev. Phoebe Hall of Portsmouth, Va., a noted 
evangelist of remarkable achievements, delivered an 
earnest, eloquent, and touching exhortation. She isa 
fluent speaker, using beautiful language, and throwing 
into her discourses so much of womanly tenderness and 
pathos that she reaches the hearts of her hearers and 
moves them to a degree beyond that of the average 
minister. Following Mrs. Hall the Rev. John Penning- 
ton of Mount Pleasant took charge of the service, and 
after a brief but earnest and eloquent appeal to his 
audience he asked for definite work on the line of seek- 
ing that experience in religious life and enjoyment which 
had been portrayed in the sermon and exhortation. His 
appeal met with quite a number of responses, an altar 
service was held, fervent prayers were offered, and several 
professed to have experienced the blessing which they 
sought. 

‘« In the brick or smaller meeting house at the morning 
service the Rev. Joseph Coleman (colored) of Oskaloosa, 
Ia., and the Rev. Anna May Pemberton of West Milton, 
Ohio, delivered able and forcible sermons. In the yard 
preaching and song service were conducted by the Rev. 
James Hyman of Cleveland, the Rev. Edward Allison of 
Freeport, the Rev. T. C. Hodgin of Sabina, and the 
Rev. Israel Stratton of Ypsilanti, Mich.’’ 

The letter to the Zridune adds that on the previous 
Seventh-day (Eighth month 25) Dr. Dougan Clark ‘‘ and 
six other members of the Society were publicly baptized 
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by water.’’ ‘This caused, it is said, much feeling, and 
predictions that Dr. Clark’s disownment would follow. 
««Since the death of the lamented Dr. Updegraff,’’ it 
states, Dr. Clark ‘‘ is considered the ablest divine in the 
Society.’’ 

RAILROAD COMPLICATIONS IN THE SouTH.—At the 
Chappaqua Conferences a Friend gave some of his experi- 
ences on southern railroads, on trains with the special half- 
car for colored people. The Chicago Rai/way Age says: 

The laws of some of the Southern States, requiying the 
railways to provide separate cars for colored people, and 
forbidding the latter from riding with white folks, produce 
some very unpleasant results now and then, as witness a suit 
just commenced at Galveston, Texas, by Rev. Thomas 
W. Cain, a colored preacher, against the Pullman Palace 
Car Company and the International & Great Northern 
Railway Company, asking $10,000 damages. The plaintiff 
alleges that he purchased a first class ticket over connect- 
ing lines and the International & Great Northern rail- 
way to Galveston, and also bought a ticket for a berth in 
the Pullman sleeper, which he occupied without molesta- 
tion until he arr:ved at Troupe, Smith county, Texas. 
Here, the plaintiff alleges, the trainmaster of the railroad 
came into the palace car where plaintiff was sitting and 
asked him to go with him into the smoking room, and 
told plaintiff he could not ride in the sleeping car, and 
that the conductor should give him a drawback for $2 
from the Pullman Company. Plaintiff alleges that he was 
also intimidated by being told that there was a mob on 
the train ready to lynch him, and that he was otherwise 
injured and humiliated ; that he refused to leave the car 
and thereupon the employés of the defendants ejected him 
from the sleeper by force, and put him into a car marked 
‘‘ For negroes.’’ He asks $10,000 damages. Some in- 
teresting questions as to the rights of passengers holding 
tickets and also as to the relation of sleeping car com- 
panies to railway companies will doubtless be developed 
in the trial. 


A Boycott on BEeerR.—One of the measures under- 
taken in the recent strike of the American Railway Union, 
headed by E. V. Debs, was to ‘‘ boycott’’ the beer made 
at Milwaukee, in order to injure the freight receipts of 
the railways carrying it,—especially the ‘‘ St. Paul,’’ and 
‘« Northwestern.’’ It was said that ‘‘ the boycott, if suc- 
cessful, will cut off the market of the brewers for their 
output and will decrease the freight revenues of each road. 
A committee was appointed to visit St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Omaha, and other points where these beers are sold, 
to urge the spread of the boycott.’’ The Chicago Razi- 
way Age expresses itself as anxious to know how the move- 
ment is progressing, and adds: ‘‘ Here is a practical sug- 
gestion —let the boys resolve personally to boycott not 
only Milwaukee beer, but all beers and strong drinks, and 
get all the union men to do the same, and they would 
soon accumulate a fund that would support those out of 
work, if it did not compel the roads to take them back 
while their places were filled. It is a safe guess that the 
money needlessly spent by all A. R. U. men for drink 
during the period of the strike is ten times as much as the 
wages which their striking fellow-members lost in the same 
period. Boycott the beer and whiskey, boys, and save 
up the money, so that when you quit work again you will 
have something more substantial than Debs’ promises to 
live upon.”’ 


Gop is not a being existing apart from the universe. 
He is expressed in the universe, which is his living gar 
ment.— Spinoza. 





| tion, live-stock production, and horticulture and floriculture. 





Gducational Department. 


SWARTHMORE: THE COLLEGE OPENING, ETC. 
THE College commenced its 28th year with an enrollment of one hun- 
dred and ninety students, fifty-five of whom entered this fall. Those 
entering are unusually well graded, seven having passed the examina- 
tions for entering the Sophomore class. 

The Professors and Instructors are all in their places, after a sum- 
mer of study and recreation. The President, Dr. Charles De Garmo, 
after attending the sessions of the National Teachers’ Association, at 
Asbury Park, N. J., spent most of his time working on his new book 
‘* Herbart's Contribution to Pedagogy,” only taking enough time from 
the College to visit his aged father in Kansas. Dean Elizabeth Powell 
Bond was warmly received on her return from England, where she has 
spent a pleasant and profitable summer; she returns invigorated both 
in body and spirit. She is full of enthusiasm over her trip, and en- 
courages every one to make at least one visit to the mother country, so 
full of objects of interest both old and new. Dr. Edward H. Magill 
spent the summer in his study at the College, and will soon publish 
another French book for students. Prof. Wm. H. Appleton spent the 
greater part of his vacation in his well-stocked library at the West 
House. Prof. Susan J. Cunningham made a vacation trip to Chicago 
and ‘took a course in higher mathematics at the University of Chicago 
Summer School; the assistant-in the mathematical department, Henry 
Gummere, took his camera, and with it wandered through Norway and 
Sweden. 

Prof. Arthur Beardsley attended the meetings of the Mechanical 
Engineers, and the American Society for the Advancement of Science, 
and gave close attention to the erection of the addition to the Scien- 
tific Building, which will be ready for use in a short time. The order 
has just been given Robert Wetherill & Co., the Corliss Engine 
builders of Chester, for an engine, 12 inches by 24 inches stroke, and 
a return tubular boiler 54 inches by 14 feet. This increase of power 
will add greatly to the efficiency of the engineering department. Prof. 
Hoadley used the summer for examining the large electrical works of 
the Edison and Thomson-Houston Companies, and in attending educa- 
tional meetings. Dr. Wm. C. Day was engaged upon the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey, all summer. 

Prof. Mane A. Kemp attended lectures at Chautauqua. Prof. J. 
Russell Hayes spent the summer in Asbury Park, preparing lectures 
for his course of University Extension work. 

Free-hand drawing and painting will be under the care of Mabel 
D. Edwards, this year, succeeding Carol Beck. 

Dr. Mary Mitchell Green has prescribed an outfit of bars, ladders, 
‘* horses,’’ etc., for the Somerville Gymnasium, and will give general 
oversight of the work under the Swedish system. The College Build- 
ing during the summer received a coat of paint, and looks fresh and 
pleasing amidst its surroundings which continue to grow in beauty year 
by year. 

During the summer months the meetings for worship have been 
largely attended, Joseph Powell and wife have been in regular at- 
tendance, while many Friends visiting in the neighborhood sat with us 
acceptably. The monthly meeting grows in usefulness and strength, 
and is already a comfort and satisfaction to the increasing body of 
Friends located here. 

The, meeting on First day last was large, and Dr. Edward H. 
Magill gave the students a beautiful welcome, and very feelingly told 
them, as many were strangers, of what a Friends’ service consists ; that 
each individual must enter into the stillness, and feel that the service 
begins for him when he enters the room, without waiting for a spoken 
word. " 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE EXTENSION.—The courses for 
home study of agriculture arranged by the State College, which we 
referred to last week, comprise three groups of studies—crop produc- 
The 
text books for the first are Master’s “ Plant Life on the Farm,’’ Morrow 


| & Hunt's * Soils and Crops,”’ Harris’s ‘“‘ Talks on Manure,’’ Greiner's 


“« How the Garden Pays,” and Chamberlain’s “ Tile Drainage.’ Second, 
Sanders’s “ Horse Breeding,’’ Curtis's ‘ Horses, Cattle, Sheep, and 
Swine,’ Anstey’s “‘ Manual of Cattle Feeding,’ Stewart’s “ Dairy- 
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man's Manual,” and Law's ‘‘ Farmers’ Veterinary Adviser.”’ Third, 
Fuller's “* Propagation of Plants,” Barry’s “ Fruit Garden,” Hender- 
son’s “ Practical Floriculture,’ Long's ** Ornamental Gardening,” and 
Weed's ‘‘ Insects and Insectides.’”” As stated last week, there are 
no requirements as to age, sex, or previous preparations, and no pre- 
paratory examinations. Any student who has completed the study of a 


group, upon notifying the ccllege, will receive an examination paperon | 


its topics, to which written answers are to be returned, accompanied 
with a statement, upon honor, that the answers are the unaided work 
of the person sending them. A grade of more than 80 in any two 
groups is rewarded by a certificate. 





number of undergraduate students at Harvard is making the problem 
of their management a difficult one. In 1860 there were 450 under 
graduates in the college, in 1880 the college contained 800, ten years 
later there were 1,300, and in 1893 the number was 1,656, including 
162 special students. If this rate of increase continues, the beginning 
of the next century will bring over 2,000 students into the college 
proper. A year ago the Secretary of the University pointed out that, 
owing to the great increase in the number of undergraduates, the 
college proper had become unwieldy, and he proposed that the college 
proper should be divided into several smaller colleges, each to have its 


own dean and to be governed by its own administrative board, but all | 


to have the same relation as the present college has to the university 
faculty. 





FRIENDS’ ACADEMY AT LocusT VALLEY.—We have received the 
18th annual catalogue, 1894-95, of Friends’ Academy at Locust Valley, 
L. I., founded by Gideon Frost. It gives the following list of members 
of the Faculty of Instruction for the coming year : 





Principal, Franklin E. Wilson, A. B., Mathematics; Assistant Prin- | 


cipa¥, Beulah W_ Darlington, A. B., Languages, Literature, and His 
tory; Richard C. Sellers, B. S., Sciences; Anna S. Atkinson, A. B, 
Reading, Grammar, and Composition; Mary W. Roberts, Primary De 
partment. Hannah Titus is Matron. 

The charge for board and tuition, in the English branches, for the 
school year, 38 weeks, is $150. The languages each $8 per year 
extra. The girls sweep their own rooms and make their own beds. 
Students and teachers who remain at the school during First days 
attend Friends’ meeting. 


in the Academic Department, and 25 in the Primary. 





Notes.—The third article in the series, Studies of Childhood, by 
Prof. Sully, appears in the Popular Science Review for Tenth month, 
under the title, ** The Questioning Age.’’ That is indeed a perplexing 
period for parents. 

The age at which pupils are allowed to enter and continue in the 
public schools differs greatly. Of the 49 States and Territories 6 admit 
them at 4 years of age, 19 at 5, 20 at 6, 3 at 7, and 1 at 8. 

It is the theory of President Harper, of Chicago University, that 
the students should concentrate all their time on some chosen subject, 
rather than pursue several lines. 

The Board of Trustees of Rochester University has closed the 
doors of that institution against women 

The University of Tennessee has been opened to women, as also 
has the University of Virginia. 


THE LIBRARY. 


| poetry will form an introduction to the work.’’ 
| treated of, given in the Prospectus, includes 70 names, of which about 


in the beginning,”’ they “* would come into an experimental knowledge 


| of the Gospel, and there would be a union standing in the power of 
| God,’— which, certainly, we all believe to be true, Among the con- 


tributed contents of the present issue is an article, “‘A Plea for Unity,” 
by Dr. Franklin T. Haines, published in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL, Second month 4, 1888. This, we understood at the time, 
was to have appeared als> in 7%e Friend (Philaielphia), in order 
thus to define what the writer regarded as a basis of unity for the two 


| bodies, but (if we are not mistaken), the conductors of that journal 


declined its publication 
We cordially approve every desire to spread abroad the principles 
of the Society of Friends, and to have a true and real unity of those 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS AT HARVARD —The rapid increase in the | who profess them. These are high aims. We believe, too, that the 


Friends of the Seventeenth Century were represented by Fox, Penn, 
Penington, and Barclay, and those of the Eighteenth by Woolman 
and many other worthies, and, as well, those of the Nineteenth by 
Whittier and Janney, and others. We are to build, we believe, always 
on the old foundations, but none the less certainly we are always to 
keep ou building. Each generation is called to its own work. 





Evelyn Noble Armitage’s book, ‘‘ The Quaker Poets of Great 
Britain and Treland,’’ to whose intended issue we have already made 
allusion, will be ready at an early date. It “ will embrace biographi- 
cal and critical notices of Quaker Poets from the foundation of the 
Society of Friends until the present time, together with selections from 
their poetry. An essay on the peculiar characteristics of Quaker 
A list of the authors 


40 are those of men. While none of them are so distinguished as the 
American Whittier, (whose Celtic blood through the French Greenleafs 
—Feuilleverts—gave him a poetic infusion of high value), still the list 
includes the Howitts, Amelia Opie, and others of more than local or 
sectarian fame. 





The “ Proceedings’’ of the First-day School General Conference 


| at Chappaqua have been printed, and copies sent out from New York. 


ee 


WE have received the first issue of a new journal called The United | 


Friend. It is to be issued in this city, monthly, at $1 a year, at No. 
19 North Second St., Charles Francis Saunders being editor and pub- 


lisher. It announces its object as being “to endeavor to maintain | 


before the world the principles of Christianity as professed and upheld 
by Fox, Penn, Penington, Barclay, Woolman, and others whose names 
are as household words with all who claim the nam: of Friénd, but 
whose writings, it is feared, are too little known at the present time.” 
The conductors, it is stated, ‘take up the work in the single hope of 
being in some small way instrumental, under Divine guidance, in pro- 
moting the Redeemer’s Kingdom.”’ 


These descriptions of purpose d» not differ, it will be seen, from 
those of other Friends’ papers, but it is explicitly stated that the new 
publication has no desire of “ cempetition with any of the existing 
periodicals published in the interests of any branch of Friends,” and 
we gather from one or two editorial paragraphs following that above 
quoted from that the desire of the new journal is to effect a reunion of 
all of the several bodies of Friends. Upon what basis this is hoped to 
be accomplished is not stated, but it is remarked that while the present 
divisions of the Society appear very discouraging, “ if all who bear the 
name of Friend, of whatever branch, would come under the dominion ” 
of “the Power of the Lord, which drew Faiends together as a people 


It makes a neat pamphlet of 72 pages, and will be found, we think, a 
satisfactory report of the Conference. The report of the Philanthropic 
Conference, we understand, is in press, and will be sent out soon. The 
reports and papers being so much more extended, it will make a 


oes, Jae y _ | pamphlet quite double the size of the other. 
The list of pupils for last year shows $8 names, of which 63 were | 





The “ Life and Letters of Dean Stanley ’’ will be issued immedi- 
ately in a new and cheaper edition by the American publishers, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. This is one of the most inter- 
esting biographical works of recent time, and an admirable piece of 
literary construction. Other announcements by the Scribners include 
W. E. Gladstone’s translation of the “‘ Odes of Horace,” and a new 
book by the historian James A. Froude. The latter will be entitled 
“« Life and Letters of Erasmus,” and will comprise matters originally 
delivered as a series of lectures at Oxford, embodying an exhaustive 
and careful study of the life and works of Erasmus, and of the age in 
which he lived, his endeavor being to present a view of his time, 4s 
far as possible as Erasmus saw it. 





Charles G. Ames, formerly of this city, now of Boston, has written 
a little volume of familiar stories of inward culture, with the tile,“ As 
Natural as Life.’’ The motto on the title-page is from Edward Row- 
land Sill: ‘* Let the great forces, wise of old, have their full way with 
thee.” The first of the four chapters has the title of the book itself, 
the others being “ Self-Preservation,’ ‘* Heart-Ache and Heart's- 
Ease,’’ and ‘- Numbering our Days.” The volume, 100 pages, will be 
published by James H. West, 174 High street, Boston, in two styles, 
50 cents and $1 oo. 


NORRISTOWN, Pa.—A meeting of the Norristown Friends’ Association 
was held on Second-day evening, Ninth month 17, at the home of 
Ivins C. and Mary R.’ Walker. 

Although the first meeting of the season, the attendance was quite 
good, and considerable interest was manifested in the proceedings. 

Ellen L. Thomas reviewed the 5th Chapter, 3 Volume, of Janney’s 
“ History of Friends,” in which allusion is made to the marriage of John 
Estaugh and Elizabeth Haddon. Mary R. Walker read Longfellow's 
poem on the subject, which was much appreciated, and elicited some 
remarks, 

Alfred W. Wright read some “ Reflections of Isaac Peningion,” 
Mary P. Livezey read “ The Mission of the Society of Friends to the 
Young,’’ by Robert M. Janney, and Mary M. Thomas, a selected article 
entitled “ Faith.’’ Isaac Roberts feelingly alluded to the passing away 
of two of our esteemed members, whose beautiful lives are to us an 
example of true Christian living. 

Our next meeting will be at the home of Isaac and Ruth Roberts, 
in Conshohocken, Tenth month 15th. * 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


MEMORIES OF CHAPPAQUA. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
‘| HE Conferences at Chappaqua will ever remain while memory lasts a 
something good, pleasant, and beautiful to reflect upon. 


pleasure it afforded me, I despair of ever doing this. 
Chappaqua on the arrival of the special train, with those many 
beautiful horses, all seeming to have partaken of the patience of which 
their kind drivers had evidently laid in a goodly store—all of which 
was so grateful to the weary travelers—I recall with pleasure. Then 
on our arrival at the mountain how beautiful the scene that burst upon 
our view! The grand old mountain as a background, with the beautiful 
schovl building all lighted up on the mountain side, with the large 
tent (which was provided for the crowd to hold its several meetings in, 
and in which we halted for a little while before climbing up), also 
beautifully lighted ; then the kindness and courtesy we were met with 
on every hand, the cou..fortable quarters we were allowed to occupy, 
the numerous pleasant acquaintances we had the opportunity of 
making ; and as to the numerous papers, all so very good in their 
way, and the several expressions on different topics of interest and 
instruction as they came up, all contributed, as each piece in a precious 
Mosaic, that however small of itself, is valuable. just in its place, and 
helps to fill out the niches that go to perfect the beautiful whole; all 
this framed in by loving, earnest hearts and willing hands who provided 
so bountifully for our bodily welfare that we could but feel, spiritually, 
mentally, and bodily refreshed. 
flow of soul.” 

Darlington, Harford county, Md. 


Ir1is HOLLOWAY. 


INPIRECTION. 


FAIR are the flowers and the children, but their subtle suggestion is | 


fairer ; 
Rare is the roseburst of dawn, but the secret that clasps it is rarer ; 
Sweet the exultance of song, but the strain that precedes it is sweeter ; 
And never a poem was writ, but the meaning outmastered the metre. 


Never a daisy that grows, but a mystery gildeth the growing ; 

Never a river that flows, but a majesty sceptres the flowing ; 

Never a Shakespeare that soared, but a stronger than he did enfold him, 
Nor ever a prophet foretells, but a mightier seer has foretold him. 


Back of the canvass that throbs, the painter is hinted and hidden ; 
Into the statue that breathes, the soul of the sculptor is bidden ; 
Under the joy that is felt lie the infinite issues of feeling ; 
Crowning the glory revealed is the glory that crowns the revealing. 


Great are the symbols of being, but that which is symboled is greater, 
Vast the create and beheld, but vaster the inward Creator. 

Back of the sound broods the silence, back of the gift stands the giving, 
Back of the hand that receives thrills the sensitive nerves of receiving. 


Space is as nothing to spirit ; the deed is outdone by the doing; 
The heart of the wooed is warm, but warmer the heart of the wooing ; 


And up from the pits where these shiver, and up from the heights | 


where those shine, 


Twin voices and shadows swim starward, and the essence of life is | 


divine. -— Richard Realf. 


RUGGED TOIL. 
THESE, my simple lays 
Of homely toil, may serve to show 
The orchard bloom and tasselled maize 


That skirt and gladden duty’s ways, 
The. unsung beauty hid life’s common things below. 


Haply from them the toiler, bent 
Above his forge or plough, may gain 
A manlier spirit of content, 
And feel that life is wisest spent 
Where the strong working hand makes strong 
the working brain. 


The doom which to the guilty pair 
Without the walls of Eden came, 
Transformed sinless ease to care 
And rugged toil, no more shall bear 
The burden of old crime, or mark of primal shame. 


A blessing now—a curse no more ; 
Since He, whose name we breathe with awe, 
The coarse mechanic vesture wore— 
A poor man toiling with the poor, 
In labor, as in prayer, fulfilling the same law. 
— Whittier. 


As to giving | 
expression to the one-fourth of the gratitude I feel, and unbounded | 
The scene at | 


It was truly “‘a feast of reason and | 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING. 


| In striking contrast to the drouth and stifling dust of last 
| year, at the time of our Yearly Meeting, are the rain and 
mud that to-day greet our eyes which ever way we turn. 
Yet a large delegation from north and south were gath- 
ered at the little station of L’Ostarnt on Sixth-day after- 
noon, the 14th instant, to be disposed of as best suited 
| the hospitable intentions of the kind friends who had 
come with their vehicles to transport us to their comforta- 
ble homes, ‘eight miles distant, where we would be wel- 
come inmates for the coming week. Some of our friends 
have the affiiction of illness among their members, and 
are consequently not so well able to entertain so many as 
has been their habit ; dear ‘* Aunt Anna’’ Wilson, now 
in her goth year, one of our ‘‘ mothers in Israel,’’ is lying 
almust helpless with a stroke of paralysis, suffering much 
| at times, with pain in her head, yet able and glad to see 
| her friends. 
A heavy rainfall Sixth-day, during the night, cooled 
| the air, lowering the temperature at least 30 degrees. 
| Fifth-day being extremely warm and oppressive, the 
| ch€nge was grateful to us. Seventh-day morning the 
meeting for ministers and elders convened, with about 
| the usual attendance, with but one Friend from a dis- 
tance, Chalkley Webster, an elder, of Penn’s Grove, Pa. 
An impressive silence was broken by an exhortation to 
| become as little children, teachable, ready for an advance, 
so as to partake in higher measure of the spirit of God ; 
| this was followed by earnest, heartfelt supplication for 
| strength and wisdom from our Father, with thankfulness 
| for our many favors. We were reminded that Jesus bore 
testimony to the power of love in the heart ; we should 
watch over this spirit, keeping it in as perfect order as 
our blessed Master gave it to us, that it may bring forth 
perfect fruit. The promise that they that wait upon the 
Lord shall renew their strength was brought to our re- 
membrance, with the thought that God’s promises are 
always fulfilled. 

We were told that though weaknesses may exist 
amongst us, it will strengthen us to confess them, seeking 
for the cause, and endeavoring to remove it, and if we 
seek for strength in purity of heart, we will receive it. 

In the afternoon a session of the First-day School 
Conference was held, in which cheering epistles from a// 
| the other Yearly Meeting Conferences were read, from 
which we gathered instruction and encouragement. 

First-day morning dawned bright, beautiful, and 
pleasantly cool, and promptly at ro o’clock the meeting 
assembled ; it was smaller than usual, owing, in part at 
least, to a camp meeting being held in the near vicinity, 
which, doubtless, attracted many. This however did not 
detract from the pleasantness of the meeting. as it was 
much quieter than it could be when a large crowd is in 
attendance. After a solemn silence, the spirit of prayer 
which seemed to brood over the assembly, found vocal 
utterance in thanksgiving and praise, and a desire for 
help and strength to perform our various duties, fallowed 
| by a practical discourse on the text, ‘‘ The word is nigh 
thee, even in thy heart and thy mouth,’’ showing that 
this is the word we preach. It is the experience of all, 
that the way of religion is more and more simplified as 
| we move along ; the Christian’s path is made brighter and 
| brighter, the closer we walk to this conviction. While 
our religious thoughts are moulded vastly by our early 
teachings, we must not forget that we are living in a 
present world; not under the law, but under Christian 
dispensation, when we do not have to go to priest or 
prophet for salvation. The speaker directed his hearers 
to Christ, the living power in the heart, saving us from 
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sin, which doctrine, he said, is so plain and simple, no 
one can err therein, proving that there is no mystery in 
godliness, no technical theology in the teachings of Jesus. 
To ‘do right’’ is the foundation of life for man. If 
the character of ¢rue religion was righ¢/y understood, there 
would be no infidelity in the world. 

The parable of the two disciples who toiled all night 
and had nothing to show for their work, was brought be- 
fore us, with a query whether we did not often toil for 
naught, with the net on the wrong side of the ship, but 


when obedient to the direction, ‘* Cast the het on the | 


other side,’’ the result would be different, showing that 
obedience is what is required of us. 

The afternoon meeting was much larger than the one 
in the forenoon, and many testimonials were borne to the 
worth of the Christian religion, the inspiration of the 
spirit, and the universality of Divine love, and the dif- 
ference shown between the former idea of the unlimited 
power of God not to punish for transgression, and the 
more prevalent idea now of the love of God, and that 
his punishments are to redeem, mof to destroy, and be- 
lieving this, we will dwell in love, therefore, in God’s 
kingdom, and find that he is not only good, but so me&r. 
Nearly two thousand years since Jesus lived on this earth, 
‘¢and men mused in their hearts if he were the Christ,’ 
then, and yet they muse if he was the Christ. His an- 
swer to the question as to why he was in the world, be- 
ing, ‘* To this end was I born, and for this cause came I 
into the world, to bear witness to the truth,’’ gives rise 
to another question, What is truth? That God is love, 
that his kingdom is within us, that if we dwell in love we 
dwell in God, that the same spirit which dwells in Jesus 
is the Saviour of the world then and now, that we should 
not seek the living among the dead, but seek the risen 
Christ, so the light in us may not be darkness, and by 
becoming examples of purity and goodness, or otherwise, 
just so far are we our brother’s spiritual keeper. 

Second-day morning, after gathering in solemn silence, 
impressive prayer was offered, followed by an admonition 
that we do not hold back that which belongs to the meet- 
ing, for there is that that scattereth, and yet increaseth, 
and a withholding that tends to poverty. In reading the 
epistles from the six yearly meetings of our body, we 
were encouraged by the thoughts therein expressed, stim- 


ulating us to greater action in lines of moral and religious | 


work ; we felt that a general feeling of love pervaded the 
writers thererof, carrying to us the same feeling which 
tends to bind us in one bond of spiritual brotherhood. 
In one the hope was expressed that the writing and send- 
ing of these epistles might not degenerate into a mere 
formal service, but be prepared in the life and light. 

Tender mention was made in some of the thinning of 
the ranks of our laborers by death, and the sentiment 
found response in our own hearts, for we, too, have 
known the stripping by the same cause, and yet we know 
that in the place of these lamented standard-bearers are 
coming to the front those on whose shoulders are falling 
the magtles these worthies have borne, and that we may 
yet have ‘‘ judges as at the first and counselors as at the 
beginning.’’ In one epistle, comment was made on the 
harmful influence of furnishing children with war-like 
toys and reading, as such tended to foster a war-like 
spirit. This thought received hearty commendation, and 
our Friends were encouraged to avoid the use of such 
toys and books, and to endeavor in every way possible to 
lessen the growth of the military spirit, yet advised to 
distinguish between ‘‘ military training ’’ and ‘‘ manual 
training ’’ in our schools. 

‘The general feeling on hearing these epistles was that 
never had we received better ones, so much life seemed 





to be in them, so much love, and a longing went out that 
we remain very near to this love, and as a result we would 
find that though we might differ in non-essential, in es- 
sentials we would ever live in that unity of spirit which 
is the bond of peace, for our principles must ever be up- 
held, the foundation of which never changes, though the 
necessities of the religious world may require change of 


| methods of work. 


In considering the conditions of our meetings, by 
answering the queries, much expression on the various 
topics treated of was brought out. It was said that the 
attendance of our meetings for worship was a corner-stone 
of safety for the Society, yet it was also said that this at- 
tendance was the resu/t of a cause, mot the cause itself. 
Meeting together in the life is a source of strength to the 
weak, and uf comfort to the sick and hungry soul. To 
give this life to the meeting, each individual must feel 
the promptings of truth emanating from the heart. The 
fact was recognized that the deficiency of one member 
often throws a burden upon the whole meeting, thus 


| verifying the saying that we become ‘* Bearers of one an- 


other's burdens.”’ 

Many pertinent remarks on the use and disuse of to- 
bacco were made when the query pertaining to that sub- 
ject was read, some of them appealing to our higher na- 
tures, and to the self-sacrifice so often required in relin- 
quishing evil habits, but when given up, more freedom of 
thought, and more peace of mind are enjoyed. 

A strong desire being expressed by some to under- 


| stand more clearly the meaning and extent of our ‘‘ vital 


testimonies,’’ much interchange of sentiment followed, 
and the conclusion was reached that whatever strikes at 
the true life, and causes spiritual death, should be consid- 
ered as violating our vital testimonies, and should be 
striven against earnestly, even though suffering be the re- 
sult ; firmness and faithfulness must characterize a true 


; Christian and his works. 








lt was thought to be the duty of Friends to give 
earnest support to the papers published in the interests of 
our members, as they uphold our principles; and this 
support should be both by subscriptions and contribu- 
tions by the pen. 

A regret was expressed that we have not earlier gone 
into Philanthropic work, which was described as Chris- 
tianity crystalized. 

A proposition that came before our meeting last year 
to change the query relative to tobacco, and that was 
laid over, now claiming our attention, the change was 


| adopted after much lively talk, sympathy being with 


those who have reached an advanced age, and are still 
addicted to its use, as the chains of evil habits are so 
hard to break ; yet the influence of example is so power- 
ful they were urged to think of how the young would be 
affected by their practice. 

In our public meeting Fourth-day morning, the 
silence in the beginning was broken by vocal prayer, that 
we might more fully realize our many blessings, and that 
the loving spiritual feasts obtained by our mingling to- 
gether might be carried to our individual meetings and 
firesides. 

The language was quoted, ‘‘ Tarry ye at Jerusalem till 
ye are imbued with power from on high, then go forth 
and teach all men.’’ We must be qualified with power 
from on high, before we can be prepared to go forth and 
proclaim the gift of Love. 

We recognize ‘‘One Lord, ome faith, one baptism, 
one Father of us all.’’ The Christian religion is sim- 
plicity in itself, and has existed since the foundation of 
the world, through the operation of the spirit of Christ 
inmen. ‘Jn him was life and that life was the light of 
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men,’’ and this life was even from the beginning, guid- 
ing men. God is not afar off, but dwelleth nigh unto 
them that love him, so if we are in darkness it is because 
we have left the light, which is God, and have turned 
ourselves from the Father to look at the shadow, and 
walk in it. Paul, in his blindness, called out, ‘‘ Lord, 
what would’st thou have me do?’’ and in answer to his 
call the Lord told him what to do; so we in our spiritual 
darkness grope along, blind to the demands required of 
our talents, and unable of ourselves to get into that light 
whice bringeth salvation, but when we get under its in- 
fluence we will see to build an everlasting structure, even 
a temple to the living God. ‘There is in Christianity a 
true principle which we should work for, knowing it is 
better to give our lives to righteousness and live than to 
dwell in sin and die. The young were especially asked 


to look closely to the dictates of Truth, that the influence | (04, 


of surroundings may not carry them away from spiritual 
life and growth, and to -keep the garden of the heart 
clean, that the fruit there grown may be nourishing, ac- 
cording as the Father has willed it. 

Fourth-day afternoon, when the report of the Visiting 


Committee was read, our feelings were touched by refer- | 


ence to isolated Friends, whose hearts are gladdened by 
visits from traveling Friends, and it was thought it was a 
duty the meeting owes to its members and their meetings, 
when thus separated from others, frequently to go to 
them, and in helping them we help ourselves, for if we 
want to grow we must build on aspiritual foundation, and 
that foundation is love. 
brance and esteem were called forth for our friend Sidney 
Averill, upon the reading of a memorial prepared for him 
by the monthly meeting of which he had been a mem- 
ber ; thus one by one our loved and honored ones are 


gathered to their eternal rest, leaving the precious legacy 


of well-spent lives for our benefit. After the completion 
of the business gratitude, was expressed by many for the 
opportunity just passed of communing with one another 
in unity of spirit, and for the prevalence of Divine love 
and harmony so noticeable in all our sessions, with desires 
that it might ever be thus, with rejoicing that God is the 
trie, loving, and universal Father, who looks at the 
heart, and cares not for denominational bounds, but who 
baptizes with his spirit the hearts of his disciples, and 
under this baptism, while we may differ in opinion, or 
belief, we can walk together in love, and labor together 
in God’s vineyard. 

A second session of First-day School Conference was 
held on Third-day evening ; one for ministers and elders 
on Fifth-day morning, and a children’s meeting, as has 
been the custom for several years, on Second-day evening. 
The Philanthropic Committee held three interesting ses- 
sions, and mapped out a plan of work for the coming 
year, which, if carried out, should be productive of some 
good. The report of its work for the past year will ap- 
pear in the minutes of the proceedings of the Yearly 
Meeting, which will shortly be published. 

Fifth-day evening, another meeting was held, which 
closed the exercises of the week, and now the twentieth 
annual session of Illinois Meeting is a matter of history, 
a thing of the past, with pleasant memories, and a feeling 
with all that it was ome of the best, if not she best, we 
had ever experienced. We have learned that there is a 
reality in the Christian religion ; that it is not a system 
of theology ; that Christ embraces every one. 

Our committee work covers many of the various needs 
of humanity ; we have learned to do our own thinking 
and not to depend on others. 

The weather and roads throughout the week, after 
First-day, were all that could be desired, and we felt that 


Loving expressions of remem- | 


| corresponds to two pounds Troy of the modern scale. 





truly our ‘‘ lines had been cast in pleasant places,’’ and 

in that feeling we separated for our several homes, some 

in Nebraska, some in Iowa, others still in Indiana. Thus 

it is seen, that although our numbers are small, we are 

scattered over a vast area of country, yet are drawn to- 

gether by bands of love. ELIzARETH H. COALE. 
Holder, Til. 


Ir is not generally known that of the seventeen transatlantic c4 
bles laid, only seven are in use. Those who think the tariff for cable 
messages is high do not think of the immense cost of keeping them i 
order, and of the losses incurred in the giving out of cables. To ge 
electricians to a broken cable requires a full complement of ship’s offi- 
cers and crew, from captain to cabin boy, in a vessel equipped for the 
purpose. The ten cables out of use are abandoned permanently. They 
are too badly out of order to be worth getting in shape again. It is a 
conservative estimate to place the cost of laying them at $3,000,000 
The risk of such losses makes a legitimate charge on the books 
in calculating the cost of operating a cable. 


—Jerusalem has 135 saloons, whose license fees go to Constanti- 
nople. An application has been made to establish a brewery within its 
walls, but refused. 


—A Chicago writer gives the following reasons why there is now 
so mych poverty, crime, and misery in that great city: ‘ There lives 
but one baker to each 70 families, one grocer to every 89 families, and 
there is one liquor saloon to every 35 families.’ 

—The pupils of the public schools of West Chester, Pa., to the 
number of 1,200, were given an excurison to the Zodlogical Gardens 


| and Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, on the 22d inst. 


—The department of Greek and Roman antiquities, British Mu- 
seum, has recently secured, by purchasing, one of the choicest exampies 
of ancient art in solid gold which even that great collection possesses. 
It is a vase of this metal in its purest condition, without sculptures, 
measuring nearly eight inches in height, about four inches in diameter. 
It is of Roman origin, perhaps of the period of Augustus. An in- 
scription on the bottom of the vessel indicates that its weight nearly 
It was lately 
found by a sponge diver in the sea off the island of Samos. 

—An effort is being made by the Attorney-General of Illinois to test 
the legality of the liquor selling on the Pullman sleeping car. 


—A bust of Herod the Great, believed to be authentic, was recently 
discovered at Jerusalem. It was bought by the Russian Government 
for the Hermitage Museum at St. Petersburg. 


—A' Cempuis, in France, M. Robin, the director of an orphan 
asylum, was recently discharged for carrying out peculiar ideas in the 
manayement of the institution. He believed in coeducation, and threw 
boys and girls together at their meal, and at work andplay. He care- 
fully kept all religious instruction from them, but taught them that war 
was a crime, and that it was right to avoid military service. This led 
the Government to interfere with the experiment. 

—The Pacific Medical Journal expresses the opinion that the 
hereditary evils of beer drinking exceed those which result from the 
use of distilled spirits. ‘‘ First, because the habit is constant and with- 
out paroxysmal interruptions which admit of some recuperation ; second, 
because beer drinking is practiced by both sexes more generally than 
spirit drinking, and, third, because the animalizing tendency of the 
habit is more uniformly developed, thus authorizing the presumption 
that the vicious results are more generally transmitted.” 

—Prof. Hermann von Helmholtz died in Berlin on the 8h inst., at 
the age of 73. He has made many important discoveries in physics and 
physiology, particularly in electricity. In 1871 he was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Physics in the University of Berlin; this post he re-igned to 


| take charge of the Werner Siemens technical institution at Berlin, 


founded in 1887. Prof. Helmholtz came to the United States as the 
Imperial German Delegate to the Worl :’s Congress of Electricians, and 
was made Honorary Presi:ient of the Congress. At the close of the 
Congress, he visited New York, Baltimore, and Boston, where he was 
cordially received by scientists and others interested in his work. It is 
stated that bis mother was the daughter of a Hanoverian ar illery officer 
of the name of Penne, a lineal descendant of William Penn. —~ 


—At the late meeting of the American Social Science Association, 
at Saratoga, N. Y.,a paper read by Charles Dudley Warner on the 
‘* Elmira System,” described the theory and practice of Elmira as the 
most important object lesson in penology ever given, and exposed the 
unworthy motives of the attacks on it, now under investigation. In 
the discussion that ensued, Dr. Hall- Brown, formerly the Superintend 
ent of the Sherborn ( Mass.) Reformatory for Women, emphasized the 
fact that the inmates of a reformatory are hopeful in spirit and alert in 
aspect, a striking contrast to the hopeless degradation and cringing 
character of ordinary prisoners. 


—The wife of “General” Ballington Booth has collected $9,055 
in New York for the new Salvation Army building in that city. 
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—On Eighth month 16, between 10 and 11 o’clock a. m., a mirage 
was seen at Buffalo, N. Y., the city of Toronto, Canada, with its har- 
bors and a neighboring island being plainly visible. The church spires 
could be counted with ease, though Toronto is fifty-six miles from Buf- 
falo. The sight was witnessed by fully 20,000 people. 

—Women in Chicago, who so desire, will be given an opportunity 
to vote at the coming election for Trustees of the State University. 
The Board of Election Commissioners held a meeting and concluded 
that the law could be so construed as to permit women to vote for the 
officers mentioned. 


—The St. Paul Pioneer Press, among other stories of heroism 
during the recent terrible forest fires in Minnesota, relates the follow- 
ing : Freda Johnson, of Partridge, 12 years old, saved her baby brother, 
21% years of age. Freda lived with her parents, and“in the excite- 
ment she and little Joe got separated from the rest of the family. She 
is small of her age, and Joe is chubby and heavy, but she took him in 
her arms and followed her panic-stricken, flame-pursued neighbors. 
She fell twice, and the baby was bumped upon the gravel pathway, 
but he did not cry. Instinctively he seemed to know that danger 
threatened. She reached the little pond where the people took refuge, 
and fell rather than walked into the water with her precious burden. 


—W. J. Walters, Professor of Agriculture at the Pennsylvania 
State College, says of the ‘Agricultural Chatauqua ” mentioned in the 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL of last week : “* The course has proven 
to be very popular among the more intelligent farmers of this and 
other States, there being enrolled at this time more than 300 students, 
representing 22 different States, Canada, and England.” 


—The Secretary of Atlanta University, at Atlanta, Ga., (where 
there are more than 500 colored students in all departments) writes : 
‘“‘ This is an anti tobacco school; none is used on these grounds in any 
form whatsoever.” 


—The Delaware Society for the Education of Colored People has 
given $300 toward the work of kindergartens for colored children in 
Wilmington, Del. The Society has been in existence for a number of 
years, and supported the colored schools of the State until they were 
taken charge of by the State government. Of the $300 contributed, 
$200 was given to the Delaware Kindergarten Association, and $100 
for the use of the Thomas Garrett Kindergarten. 

—It is reported that Cornell University is a heavy loser by the 
forest fires of Wisconsin. It had about a million dollars invested in 
pine lands, which have been burned over. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
A DISASTROUS tornado visited Iowa and Southern Minnesota on the 
22nd inst., passing over the towns of Ellington, Hayfield, Newton, 
Tompkins, Buffalo, Ruthben, Osage, Algona, Cresco, Burt, Plum 
Creek, and Lowther (all in lowa), and Waseca, Leory, Spring Valley, 
and Homer, Mintesota. The loss cf life is estimated to be in the 


EMEMBER there are hundreds of brands 
of White Lead (so called) on the market that are not White 
Lead, composed largely of Barytes and other materials: 


But the number of brands of genuine 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


is limited. The following brands are standard “Old Dutch” process, 
and just as good as they were when you or your father were boys: 


** ANCHOR " (Cincinnati). 


| insts. 


“JEWETT” (New York). 


neighborhood of 75. The deaths are widely scattered, being reported 
in ones and twos throughout the country, but the worst destruction seems 
to have been at Algona where 14 were killed and 14 injured. At 
Sprng Valley, in Minnesota, five were killed and many injured. If 
the storm had reached there a half an hour sooner a large number would 
have been killed, as the theatre building was destroyed just after a per- 
formance which was largely attended. 


A LARGE mass meeting, occupying three audience rooms, was held 
in Chicago on the 24th inst., under the auspices of the Civic Federation 
to encourage the authorities of the city in their effort to break up gam- 
bling resorts. Public sentiment has also been so aroused against this 
vice in New York that the Constitut'onal Convention, which closes its 
labors this week, has adopted an amendment prohibiting pool-selling, 
lotteries, and all forms of gambling. 

Pror. Hite and Messr« Bucknell, Perkins, and Coates co wprising 
the University of Pennsylvania’s expedition to Northern Labrador, 
arrived at St. Johns, Newfoundland, on the 23rd inst., after a two 
months’ successful exploration. ‘They have made a very extensive 


| naturil history collection, also some important geographical discoveries. 


A TROPICAL hurricane visited the island of Cuba on the 23d and 24th* 
Great damage was done to property, many houses were blown 
down, trees uprooted, and fences and outbuildings carried away. So 
far, however, no loss of life has been reported. 

News has just been rece.ved of a destructive storm which raged in 
the Akita and Iwate perfectures, in Japan, on the 25th and 26th of 
last month, and which was followed by great floods. Over 300 persons 
were drowned and more than 15,000 houses were destroyed. 


Don RAFAEL NUNEZ, Pres:dent of the Republic of Colombia, died 
on the 18th inst , at the age of 69. In 1801 he was elected President 
for the fourth time, his term extending to 1898. Since 1887 the Vice- 
President has been the virtual head of the Government. In 1892 
Nunez tendered his resignation as P resident on account of his ill health, 
but the Senate refused to accept it. and he continued nominally at the 
head of affaiis. He had some distinction as a writer. 


EMPEROR ALEXANDER III., the present Czar of Russia, is re- 
ported to be critically ill, though no official statement has been made 
about it in St. Petersburg. These reports naturally call up the succes- 
sion, and the Czarewitch, Nicholas Alexander, hereditary Grank Duke 
of Russia, would, in the ordinary course of things, succeed his father. 
This prince, now twenty-six years of age, is in feeble health, and it is 
said that he may abdicate his rights and privileges either to his younger 
brother, George, or to his mother, the Empress Dagmar. 


THE death of Frederick Jacob, of West Grove, Pa., occurred on 
the 12th inst., from lockjaw, which it is supposed he contracted by 
contact with live stock afflicted with the same disease. The deceased 
was born in Ireland, and had been brought by his parents to this coun- 
try when a lad. His father, the late Joshua Jacob, an Irish Friend 
from Limerick, moved to Chester county about 15 yearsago. The de- 
ceased leaves a wife and one son, Ernest. 


NOTICES. 

*,* Haddonfield First-day School Union will 
be held at Westfield, N. J., on Seventh-day, 
Ninth month 29. 

Carriages will meet the 8.20 a. m., train from 
Market street, at Riverton. 


*,* Circular Meeting, at Albany, N. Y., to 
be held on the 3oth inst., at 11 o’clock, under 
the care of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee to 
Visit Subordinate Meetings. 

Friends intending to visit this meeting will 
please write to Mary E. Davis, 68 Division St., 
Albany,tN. Y., so that arrangements for enter- 
tainmen may be made. 

Jos. T. McDowELL, Clerk of Committee. 


“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY'" (Pittsburgh). ** KENTUCKY” (Louisville). 


“ ATLANTIC” (New York). 

‘* BEYMER-BAUMAN "’ (Pittsburgh). 
** BRADLEY ” (New York), 
**BROOKLYN ” (New York). 

** COLLIER ” (St. Louis). 

** CORNELL ” (Buffalo). 
‘*DAVIS-CHAMBERS” (Pittsburgh). 
** ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati), 
‘‘FAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh). 


sell them, the best painters use them. 


A good many thousand dollars have been saved property-owners by having our book on 


painting and color-card. Send us a postal catd and get both free. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 


“JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Phila.) 
** MORLEY " (Cleveland). 
** MISSOURI "’ (St. Louis). 
**RED SEAL ” (St. Louis). 
‘*SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 
** SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 
** SOUTHERN "'(St. Louis and Chicago). 
**ULSTER ” (New York). 
** UNION "* (New York). 
If you want colored paint, tint any of the above strictly pure leads with National Lead Co.'s 
Pure White Lead Tinting Colors,a pound of color to 25 pounds of lead. The best merchants 


*,* On First-day evening, the 30th inst., at 
8 o'clock, a Purity and White Cross meeting 
will be held in Whittier Hall, Asbury Park, 
which will be addressed by Aaron M. Powell, 
as Superintendent of the Department of Purity 
of Friends’ Union for Philanthropic Labor ; and 
Anna kice Powell will, as Superintendent, read 
a paper upon “ Demoralizing Publications.” All 
are cordially invited. 

*,* Quarterly Meetings in Ninth month will 
occur as follows: 


29. Scipio Quarterly Meeting, Scipio, N. Y. 


*,* First day School Unions in Ninth month 
will cccur as follows: 
29. Haddonfield, N. J. 








*,* There will be a meeting for “Divine 
worship under the care of Burlington Quarterly 
Meeting’s Committee at the Mount Meeting- 
house, on First-day afternoon, 3oth inst., at 3 | 
o’clock, to which a general invitation is ex- 
tended. Ministering Friends attending Mt. | 
Holly Meeting in the morning will be furnished 
conveyance to the afternoon meeting. 


*,* “ Friends’ Day’ at Home for Aged and 
Infirm Colored Persons, Girard and Belmont 
avenues, West Philadelphia, on the 30th inst., 
at3 p.m. Abby D. Munro, of the Mt. Pleas- 

5. C., School, expects to be present. 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Tenth month occur 
as follows : 

1. Indiana Yearly Meeting, Waynesville,O. 
Canada H. Y. M., Yonge St., Ont. 
Western Q. M., Londongrove, Pa. 

Caln, Sadsbury. 
Westbury, Flushing, N. Y. 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting, Park Avenue. 
Nebraska H. Y. M., Genoa, Neb. 
Concord, Darby, Pa. 
Purchase, Chappaqua, N. Y. 

*,* Circular meetings in Tenth month occur 
as follows : 

7. Birmingham, Pa., 3 p. m. 

Frankford, Pa., 3 p. m. 
21. Chestnut Ridge, Pa. 


23. 
25. 
27. 
29. 


30. 
31. 





*,* First-day School Unions in Tenth month 
occur as follows : 
12. Philadelphia, 7.30 p. m. 
20. Abington, Abington, Pa. 
Concord, Providence, Pa. 
27. Western. 


*,.* The meeting of the Young Temperance 
Workers of 17th street and Girard avenue, will 
be held Sixth-day, Ninth month 28. 

CoMLy SHOEMAKER, President. 

*,* A portion of Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting’s Visiting Committee expect to attend 
Reading Meeting, Pa., on First-day morning, the 
= I. H. HILiBorn, Clerk. 


The Silver Statue 


OF JUSTICE and it’s gold base exhib- 
ited at the World’s Fair are cleaned and 
“TR RO 


SILVER 


ELECT EAP CON 


EXCLUSIVELY. This statue repre- 
sents the greatest value in precious 
metals ever combined in one piece. 
Trial quantity for the asking. 
It’s sold everywhere. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 


HENRY | HWOvuSE AnD SIGN PAINTING. 


i Durable Work. Rellabie Workmen. 
ELLIS, \socritidenss , 112 N. 10th St. 


404 North 32d St. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTOBS, 


Jobbing Attended To. 
1125 Sheafft Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
8. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 2212 Wallace Street. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office 907 N. Thirteenth St., 
Residence 1714 Woodstock St. Philadelphia. 
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TALKS WITH MOTHERS,—No., 2, 
FEEDING THE BABY. 

Much is written at the present day about 
the care and feeding of infants by people 
whose only capability for dealing with 
the subject is a fertile brain,.and whose 
only aim is to appear in print; every 
mother knows how unsatisfactory and 
fallacious such advice is when she 
attempts to follow it. How to feed the 
baby is the greatest problem met with in 
the happy state of motherhood, and upon 
its solution depends the health, the happi- 
ness and the life of the child. If the 
mother is able to nurse her child, the 
question of feeding is practically settled; if 
she is not, she should be guided by those 
who have had successful experience in 
feeding babies and not allow herself to 
experiment with different foods. There 
are scores of artificial foods offered for 
sale, but the best is none too good for the 
baby. Eminent authorities who have 
thoroughly investigated the subject of in- 
fant feeding, and scientists who have ana- 
lyzed infant foods, unite in pronouncing 
Mellin’s Food to be the — 1 nesine se sub- 
stitute for mother’s milk. 8 palatable, 
nourishing and pr ae ; the weak- 
est stomach will retain and digest it, and 
the puniest child will thrive upon it be- 
yond the mother’s fondestexpectations. 

For convalescents, ae es, dys- 
peptics and the aged, Mellin’s Food is also 
of incalculable value. It is a food, not a 
medicine, and the system receives the 
nourishment it demands for its daily 
needs. For those severely ill Mellin’s 
Food will sustain the failing strength and . 
promote @ speedy recovery when con- 
valescence has been established. 


@ CIVE THE BABY e 


THE ONLY 
Perfect Substitute tor Mother’s Milk 


for our book ** The Care and Feedin 
SEND of Infants,”’ mailed free to to any eadrene 


DOLIBER-GOODALECO., BosTon. Mass. 


A SPECIAL LINE. Our own mabe Wienen’ 8 ghoes, | 
throughout, $2.65. Our own | 


$3.75. Hand-sewed 
make Buskins. Fall lines complete in all 
and at all prices. We start at $2 fora good 


Only one store now, 47 N. 13th St. (below Arch). 





Removal. 
MARY E. WATERS, 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 
Removed from 314 Franklin St. to 


720 Wallace Street, 
(first door ab. Franklin St., south side), Phila. 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3500 persons, reaching, say, 16,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver 
tisement. g@e-When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
seeing the advertisement in this paper.“ 





What chimney to use for 
your burner or lamp? 

The “Index to Chimneys” 
tells. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for it. 

No burner or lamp burns 
well with wrong-shape chim- 
neys. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 


New and desirable styles for 94. 
WINDOW SHADES 


Careful attention given to all orders. 
8 F. BaLDERSTON. M. BALDERSTON. 


| PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


TWO AUTUMN TOURS 


TO THE 


SOUTH 


Gettysburg, Blue Mountains, 
Luray Caverns, Basic City, 
Natural Bridge, 

Grottoes of the Shenandoah, 


Cities of Richmond and 
Washington. 


| COVERING 


Special train of Parlor Cars will leave New 
York and Philadelphia 


September 15 and 29. 


ROUND-TRIP RATE, 
$55.00 from NEW YORK, 
$53.00 from PHILADELPHIA, 


including all necessary expenses during the ten 


days absent. Detailed itinerary may be had 
upon application to Ticket Agents or to Tourist 


— | Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York, or Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 


J. R. WOOD, 
Gen. Pass. om 


GEO. W. BOYD, 
Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt, 


A Woman’: Ss 


Reason 


Generally rules the average man in matters per- 
taining to domestic affairs. Having once tasted 


Ingram’s Blended Coffee 


the housewife is sure to rule the average man to the 
extent of eee tre Dollars and receiving in re- 
turn Seven Pounds of Fine Blended Coffee at her 
railroad station, where the 5-cent package stamp 
can be used, and a 2-cent stamp will bring her a 
Souvenir Slipper. 


WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 
TEA DEALER, 
31 North Second St., Philadelphia, Penna. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
OQ5E25% |“ LINSPAR” 


eA Our Specialty. 
PS acca ~ WW For Vestibules, Bath- 


3S rooms, etc., in Relief. 
PA art Storele ope — 


806 Market St. _—S Sample of work in our window. 


Ts are oe Fidelity Wall Paper Company, 

Ay Re eS 12 N. Eleventh St., Philadelphia. 

Kew a 
PUSH Benjamin Green, 


POWDER = cons suns, Carpetings, 


Absolutely Pure. 1244 N. Ninth Street. . 
A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. | est Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 33 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
dighest of ail in leavening strength.— ESS SSS 


Latest U.S. Government Food Report. HHKRMN PATENT ASHTRAPS 
Royal Baking Powder Company, NG 
106 Wall St., New York. 


prevent flying ashes, where grates are ar- 
ranged with ashpits below. Are adapted 
to any style fire place. 


eee rae ve Sg " EDWIN A. JACKSON & BROTHER, 
Dry Goods » _ Send for Catalogue No. 6. 50 Beekman St., New York. 
are now on the counters from The F Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadeiphia 


RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
world, at the lowest prices ever DIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE. COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC: 
known for similar qualities. stat Pts an venents aopsprne ad pat an he Aes fhe Company 


In Silks, In Dress Goods, ae 


j, Van teatieat, T. vere BROWN; Vine Peustinat and Actuary 


In Coats, Capes, In Costumes, LKE; Assistant Trust ofhcer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND) 


In Linens, In Underwear, 


a THE MORTGAGE TRUST*COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In Handkerchiefs, In Shoes, a ia SOUTH FOURTH 1H STUESS, ee a ihe 
Is Watepivoty in Carpets, | SLoumuapnseonateree —— lad 
= Rugs ts, In Upho ’ pancreas - 
Muslin Underwear, etc., ete., Wistar Brown, Thomas Willams, Ito Johe W. Biddle, 
our ems are unsurpass- urves, . 


ed and prices most moderate. 
The Marit Orper Deparrt- 


MENT is better equipped than ‘PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
ever in the past for promptly OF PHILADELPHIA. 

and accurately serving our out- This Company furnishes ALL DusrnsBie Forms of Livz and ENDowMENT InsURANOR 
oftown patrons ag eh Pe Eg, Se 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, | 48D txco 


Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO S. STEPHENS. Sec. es a. Rewe. 
Philadelphia. THE CAPITAL, eee 
7 GIRARD 2h am 
Good Designs 


"tii TRUST CO. 
Shcy USN ate” Wee — 


send 7 100 samples for eight cents. 
to 50 cents a roll. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. NEE TT es Semm te Sash 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President“ -B0lten &, «ay TA 


“ \TNALL, Vice-President. 
WM. M. ELY, Treasurer, ~ Je HADREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Tren. 
FURNITURE NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicite, 
’ MANAGERS 
CURTAINS, ETC. EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, WILLIAM H. J RY TATNALL. 
A H. N. BU ROUGHS GEORGE TUCKER SISPHAM, ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 


- 4027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. eee RICHARDS, FRANCIS 1. GOWEN, PEMBERTON S. HUTCHINSOS. 
JOHN B. GA GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 

















